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ROUTE TO: To Assist Educators 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, with Chapters serving 
nearly 3,000 counties of the United States, and with its main office at 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y., is carrying on a great fight against a truly 
serious disease. 

Infantile paralysis is not a disease of infants, but finds its greatest inci- 
dence in school-age children. Unlike most infectious and communicable 
diseases it is one that leaves its terrible after-effects with many of its vic- 
tims as a constant reminder of the need to carry on this fight. 

The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis has prepared helpful 
pamphlets that are distributed free for the asking. These are available 
either through the Chapters or the New York office. 

Progress in acquiring new knowledge is moving at such a rapid rate, as 
the result of a coordinated research program, that no textbook can be 
expected to be up to date. Each year sees new information accumulated 
which would be both important and interesting to the teachers of all the 
schools in this country. This is presented in an authoritative and readable 
manner by the National Foundation, which stands ready to do ail it can to 
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assist the educators in their work. 





JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 








' Today's Attack on 


Infantile Paralysis 


The following article is by Don W. 
Gudakunst, M. D., Dr. P. H., Medical 
Director, The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, Inc. 


The present day plan of attack on most 
of the important diseases still plaguing 
mankind can no longer be dependent 
upon the activities of but one scientist— 
or even one single group of scientists. 
The problems are too complex for such 
simple approach. Men and women with 
varied mental disciplines and varied 
special trainings must combine their 
forces. The physician and the physicist 
link forces with the chemist, biologist, 
entomologist, sanitarian, and many 
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Older Than Written History 


No one disease illustrates to a greater 
degree the need for’ a many pronged 
attack than does infantile paralysis. 
Here is a disease that is older than writ- 
ten history. Its presence has been dem- 
onstrated for thousands of years. It 
has been carefully and meticulously de- 
scribed in medical writings for over a 
hundred years. There is scarcely a man, 
woman or youth in this country today 


(Turn to page 3) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 8, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from Epvucatiron 
For Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material, 





Planning and Planting 
Another War Garden Year 


Many schools have during these war years entered whole-heartedly into 
school and community garden projects. Through these efforts they have 
shown their patriotism, helped to utilize more fully idle hands and idle 
lands, produced tons of food for school and home, and have taught youth 


Some Proven Good Rules 


gardening prior to planting. 


others definitely assigned. 








important lessons of life. But all surveys of the food situation indicate 
that still more food will have to be produced through gardening. The 
schools, which have responded generously to all calls of the Government 
for help, will have a share in realizing the slogan Plant More in Forty-four! 

There are a number of cogent reasons why the schools should, this year, 
keep up and increase their interest in this important school activity. Not 
only is there a growing need for producing health-building foods both to 
feed our armed forces and those of our Allies, but a garden is a “natural” 
for helping to keep boys and girls from becoming delinquent. 


Schools which have been most successful in developing school-directed 
garden projects have suggested the following helpful procedures: 

1. Decide whether your school can best sponsor a school-, home-, or 
community-garden project; whether the products to be grown are to be 
used chiefly in the school lunch programs or in the homes. 

2. Appoint a teacher or some other competent person to organize it; 
provide some time and a small fund to do the job. 

3. Get community organizations to cooperate; adult help will encourage 
the children and overcome difficulties otherwise insurmountable. 

4. Make careful plans on sizes of gardens for children of various ages, 
and on types and varieties of vegetables to be planted. 

5. Organize instruction on the how, what, where, when, and why of 


6. Send for elementary but authentic texts, handbooks, and guides; 
State colleges of agriculture, or other local sources, will be found most 
helpful because of such local factors as climate and soils. 

7. Make definite arrangements with pupils for enrollment, making sure 
that the project is carried on during summer and other vacation periods; 
secure agreements from parents, keeping them informed through mimeo- 
graphed or printed circulars. Small enrollment fees have many values 
beyond helping to supply funds for critical needs. 

8. Distribute or arrange for the purchase of seeds, plants, and fertilizers 
at planting time, and insecticides during the growing season. 

9. Provide for supervision during the summer months by teachers or 


10. When gardens are grown chiefly for the school lunch make definite 
arrangement for conserving and storing garden products; school canning 
programs will produce large dividends, both educationally and in the 
conservation of products grown in home and school gardens. 








Library Assistants and 
Dietitians Needed 


Library assistants at $1,752 and 
$1,970 a year, and staff dietitians at 
$2,190 a year, including overtime pay, 
are needed by the United States Civil 
Service Commission for Federal jobs in 
Washington, D. C., and throughout the 
United States. 

Announcements of examinations and 
application forms for these positions may 
be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., or from first- and second-class 
post offices. Since there are no closing 
dates for these examinations, applica- 
tions will be accepted by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission until the needs of the 
service have been met. 


Persons using their highest skills in 
war work should not apply, as Federal 
appointments are made in accordance 
with War Manpower Commission policies 
and employment stabilization programs. 





American Home Economics 
Association Annual Meeting 


The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting June 
20 to 23 in Chicago. Theme of the ses- 
sion will be “The Family in the World of 
Tomorrow.” A youth conference for 
members of home economics student 
clubs affiliated with the AHEA will be 
held the same week. Headquarters for 
both meetings will be at the Stevens 
Hotel. 
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Infantile Paralysis 


(From page 1) 
but that can tell its major symptoms; 
scarcely anyone of the vast population 
of all. the civilized world but that has a 
fear of infantile paralysis, or poliomye- 
litis, or Heine-Medin disease, to give it 
but few of its names. 

There is no need to arouse the public 
as to the price this condition exacts from 
the people. In a recent study in one 
junior high school, it was determined 
that there was on the part of youth at 
this age level an awareness of infantile 
paralysis coupled with a fear such as 
does not exist in respect to other common 
disease conditions. This reaction is not 
a newly created condition, nor has it 
been artificially established. While com- 
parable studies have not been conducted 
for persons of other ages or other grade 
levels, every bit of existing evidence 
points to the fact that this apprehension 
and fear is almost universal. 

During the severe outbreak of 1916, 
involving principally the States along the 
northern part of the Eastern Seaboard, 
there was an unprecedented exodus of 
people from the larger cities. People 
were afraid. They ran blindly. During 
the few brief months of the epidemic 
more half-fare tickets from the City of 
New York were sold than at any previous 
time. Roads were crowded with auto- 
mobiles jammed with children. The 
parents were merely running—from what 
they knew not—and where they were 
going did not matter. Their only relief 
was in flight. The fact that flight of- 
fered no safety did not check them. The 
fact that they were not welcome in new 
localities did not stop them. Barricaded 
highways and armed guards at State 
borders merely diverted flight into other 
directions, 

This. was 1916. During the past 
quarter of a century new outbreaks re- 
peated in all parts of the country have 
only added to the awareness of the 
disease. ‘Today medical science is no 
more prepared to prevent infection than 
it was in 1916. Treatment, however, has 
markedly improved. Medical organiza- 
tion had added many things that can be 
done to improve the chances of recovery. 
But nothing for prevention has been 
found. 

This inability to protect is not because 
of lack of effort, but is due solely to the 
difficulties inherent in the problem. In 
1938 there came into being The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
charged with carrying on the fight on all 
fronts against this one disease. This 





Foundation was created by the people, 
is supported by the people, and belongs 
to the people. During the brief span of 
its 6 years every scientific force has been 
drafted to carry on research into the 
cause, means of spread, prevention, treat- 
ment, and cure of infantile paralysis. In 
more than 60 great universities, hospi- 
tals, and research laboratories, the work 
has gone on. Today as yet there is no 
answer to most of the questions for which 
answers are so badly needed. 


A New Endeavor 


Now there is being added to that array 
of research effort a new endeavor—that 
of education. In infantile paralysis, the 
educator has as his task a problem not 
so simple as that which exists in diph- 
theria, smallpox, tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, the venereal dieases, and many 
other communicable and _ infectious 
states. For these, medical science has 
given us a method of checking the 
spread—typhoid fever, syphilis, and tu- 
berculosis; or there is a proven method 
of immunizing individuals and raising 
the resistance of whole communities— 
diphtheria and smallpox; or there are 
specific forms of treatment that serve 
as Cures, at least under certain condi- 
tions—diphtheria, syphilis, gonorrhea, 
and malaria. 

For infantile paralysis, however, there 
are none of these. Those who would 
educate our youth or the general public 
cannot point to any method of improve- 
ment of environmental sanitation, a vac- 
cine or antitoxin, a serum or drug, that 
will prevent crippling from infantile pa- 
ralysis. All that can be taught today 
is that early medical care, and early 
treatment by some system such as the 
Kenny method, will lessen the chances 
of severe crippling and increase the 
chances of maximum return of function. 
No one can promise a cure. No one 
can promise freedom from .crippling for 
all who are diagnosed as having infan- 
title paralysis. 


Teaching What Is Known 

But there is much that can and needs 
be taught. By all the powers at the 
command of the educational forces of 
this land every effort should be used 
to overcome the senseless panic—panic 
that was greatest in 1916 only because 
there was greater concentration of 
cases then than at any other time. Even 
today when the public is told of infantile 
paralysis in a community there is apt to 
be a clamor for closing of schools, check- 
ing of travel, stopping of commerce. If 
these steps accomplished one bit of good 
they would be encouraged, but they can- 


not help; they merely condition the pub- 
lic to resort to methods founded solely 
on quackery and superstition. Methods 
seized upon in such panic tend to reduce 
to nil the good that can be done by sane, 
considered treatment. 

There is much that is known about 
infantile paralysis, even though science 
has not yet learned to prevent it. Teach- 
ing what is known will help prevent 
panic. An awareness of the facts, which 
are relatively simple, will prepare our 
youth to accept quickly new facts. Ed- 
ucation will prepare the Nation to dis- 
criminate between ridiculous utterances 
based on superstition and ignorance and 
those that are logical outgrowths of 
sound scientific study. 

Today the educator can teach that in- 
fantile paralysis is an infectious disease, 
spread from patients and healthy car- 
riers to new hosts. The cause is a virus, 
a microorganism too small to be seen by 
ordinary microscopes, but which can be 
revealed by the electron microscope. A 
virus is an example of the complete para- 
site, being capable of multiplication only 
at the expense of a living cell. When re- 
moved from that cell it will continue to 
“live” but cannot multiply or reproduce. 
The virus of infantile paralysis infects, at 
least during epidemic times, many, 
many people, comparatively few of whom 
develop any manifest symptoms. Still 
fewer develop any paralysis. Even a 
smaller number develop paralysis in a 
form that will be permanent. 

During 1943, the third largest epidemic 
year of this disease in the United States, 
there was a reported rate of less than 
10 per 100,000 population for the country 
as a whole. Of course this rate was not 
uniform, ranging from zero in many 
areas to a rate of several hundred for 
each 100,000 in severe epidemic localities. 
In most cities rates of 40 per 100,000 are 
not reached even during grave out- 
breaks—or less than one person out of 
every 2,500 develops diagnosable infantile 
paralysis. About half of these, where 
medical services are fairly well developed, 
will fully recover without any trace what- 
soever. Another quarter will have only 
some slight weakness to remind them oc- 
casionally of their experience. Only 5 to 
10 percent will die. Of the remainder 
most can be helped greatly by modern 
treatment and surgery. 

There is need for stressing the fact 
that infantile paralysis does not affect 
the mind. It can and does cripple bodies 
and does destroy action of motor nerves 
and muscles, but it does not interfere 
with the ability to learn and to think. 
The outlook in life is bright even for the 
seriously afflicted infantile paralysis pa- 
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tient. While there may be some curtail- 
ment of activity, success in life is not 
necessarily denied. History is replete 
with brilliant examples of infantile pa- 
ralysis patients who rose to the highest 
pinnacles in art, literature, music and 
government. 


Educational Programs to Reduce 
the Menace 


Part of the task of The National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis is to dis- 
seminate such information as is available. 
Its work is not only to further scientific 
studies in prevention and treatment, but 
also to spread knowledge. It is to the 
teaching profession that the National 


Foundation turns for aid in that phase of 
its program. Just as the National Foun- 
dation has turned to the great universi- 
ties and research laboratories for help 
and support in scientific studies, grant- 
ing them funds and giving them guid- 
ance in their work—just as the National 
Foundation has turned to the existing 
hospitals of all parts of the country to 
provide treatment for the many thou- 
sands of new patients each year, supply- 
ing them with money for medical, nurs- 
ing, and surgical care—so, too, does it 
turn to the teachers of the land to carry 
on through their educational endeavors 
programs that will tend to reduce the 
menace of this greatest of all cripplers. 





Wartime Legislative Action 
Affecting Salaries of Public 
School Teachers 


With increasing costs of living, many 
inquiries are made concerning the ex- 
tent to which State legislatures have 
acted in behalf of increasing the sal- 
aries of public-school teachers. This 
matter has become of vital concern to 
teachers in practically all of the States. 

While complete returns are not avail- 
able from some of the States, it is be- 
lieved that the information given below 
indicates most of the legislative action 
designed to facilitate better salaries for 
teachers, among the States during 1943. 

Alabama authorized an amount of 
$1,500,000 to be used by the State Board 
of Education solely for increasing teach- 
ers’ salary allotments. (Act No. 67.) 
The State Board of Education increased 
annual allotments for all teachers $10 
per month for 8 months. 

Alaska increased the minimum sal- 
aries of teachers in incorporated cities 
as follows: Cities of the first division, 
from $1,800 to $2,250; cities of the sec- 
ond and fourth divisions, from $2,100 to 
$2,600; and in cities of the third division, 
from $1,980 to $2,475. (Ch. 42.) 

Arkansas increased salary allowances 
for teachers under State-aid provisions 
as follows: From $320 to $480 for teach- 
ers with less than 1 year of college train- 
ing; from $400 to $560 for those holding a 
3-year elementary certificate; from $480 
to $640 for those holding a 4-year ele- 
mentary or junior high school certifi- 
cate; from $600 to $800 for those holding 
a high-school or supervisory certificate. 
The Arkansas law stipulates that each 


district shall spend for teachers’ salaries 
for each fiscal year not less than 90 per- 
cent of the total revenue accruing to the 
teachers’ salary fund during such year, 
plus any cash surplus in the fund carried 
over from the previous year, plus any 
money received by the district from the 
State teachers’ salary fund. (Act. No. 
136.) 

California increased the apportion- 
ment per unit of average daily attend- 
ance and for each teacher unit and ap- 
propriated $4,500,000 for the purpose of 
increasing salaries of certified employees 
in the elementary schools. (Ch. 1085.) 
The California legislature increased the 
minimum salary of all full-time certified 
school district employees from $1,320 to 
$1,500. (Ch. 1127.) 

Delaware authorized additions to the 
basic salary of teachers receiving less 
than $3,000; salary increases range from 
$120 to $180 per year. (H.B. No. 32.) 

District of Columbia.—An emergency 
appropriation authorized $300 per year 
increase to teachers effective for the 
period ending June 30, 1944. (Public 
Law 22, 78th Congress.) Subsequently 
extended until June 30, 1945. 

Hawaii granted an emergency increase 
in teachers’ salaries of $10 a month. (P. 
36, 1943 Laws.) 

Idaho authorized districts to levy 142 
additional mills for the purpose of in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries and appro- 
priated $100,000 which may be used to 
implement local revenue in increasing 
Salary allotments. (Special Session.) 


Indiana increased by $25 the minimum 
salary of all teachers and added $2.50 per 
month for each year of teaching expe- 
rience up to the eighth year (formerly 
fourth year). (Ch. 112.) 

Maryland provided the following in- 
creases for teachers’ salaries: $20 per 
month for salaries of $2,800 and less; $15 
per month for salaries of $2,850 and less; 
$10 per month for $2,900 and less; $5 
per month for $2,950 and less. (Ch. 739.) 

Massachusetts revised its minimum 
salary law and specified that the rate 
Shall not be less than $1,000 per annum 
in towns of less than $2,500,000 valua- 
tion; in all other towns the rate shall not 
be less than $1,200 per annum. For- 
merly the rate was not less than $850 per 
annum. (Ch. 494.) Massachusetts also 
amended its State-aid law for teachers’ 
salaries to provide reimbursement to 
towns of a certain class in an amount of 
$100 for each teacher who receives a 
salary of not less than $850 (formerly 
$750). Ch. 12. 

Michigan appropriated an additional 
amount of $5,500,000 of State-aid to be 
used to increase substandard wages of 
teachers and other employees, to elimi- 
nate inequalities in salary schedules and 
to compensate for rise in living costs. 
(Michigan Education Journal, April 1943, 
p. 420.) 

New Jersey authorized school districts 
to grant increases not exceeding 20 per- 
cent of the regular salary as a temporary 
bonus, effective until the end of 1944; 
those earning over $3,000 receive the 
bonus only on $3,000. Inapplicable to 
elected officials and to those receiving 
over $5,000. (Ch. 31.) 

New York increased the minimum sal- 
ary of teachers in certain union school 
districts as follows: Elementary teachers 
from $800 to $1,200; high-school teachers 
from $900 to $1,300; and provided that 
the minimum salary of teachers in cer- 
tain other distircts shall be increased 
from $1,000 to $1,200 per year. (Ch. 568.) 

North Carolina provided a war bonus 
to teachers and other State employees 
for the biennium ending 1945 in sums 
ranging from $5 a month for those whose 
salaries are $400 or less to $24 a month for 
those whose salaries are between $3,600 
and $4,500. (Ch. 530.) The legislature 
also appropriated $750,000 to assist in 
equalizing the salaries paid to white and 
Negro teachers. 

North Dakota raised the minimum 
salary from $45 per month to $75 per 
month. (S. B. 116.) 

Oklahoma made an extra appropria- 
tion of $1,900,000 for teachers salaries in 
State-aid schools, resulting in an in- 
crease of $15 per month for those with 
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qualifications of 40 hours or more of col- 
lege work; the salaries of teachers with 
degrees were increased $20 per month. 
(H. B. 361.) 

Oregon revised the minimum salary 
for teachers providing a minimum of 
$1,200 for a school year of 9 months. 
Formerly the minimum salary was $85 
per school month. (Ch. 258.) The legis- 
lature also removed the maximum salary 
of $120 per month for county school 
supervisors. (Ch. 153.) 

Pennsylvania amended the minimum 
salary schedule of the teaching and 
supervisory staff of school districts of the 
first class by increasing the minimum 
number of increments for elementary 
teachers from 10 to 12, and by including 
vocational school teachers in the sched- 
ule at a salary of $1,800 with a minimum 
annual increment of $175 with a mini- 
mum of eight increments. (Act No. 360.) 
Pennsylvania also established a schedule 
of temporary increases for teachers and 
supervisory staff members in order that 
they may meet the increased cost of liv- 
ing, and authorized budget revisions to 
cover the increases. The salary in- 
creases vary according to salary scale 
and range from $100 to $300 per annum. 
(Act No. 329.) 

Tennessee increased appropriation by 
$1,620,750 which will permit monthly 
salary increases of from $5 to $10 for 8 
months. (Ch. 1.) 

Texas increased appropriation for 
State-aid and stipulated that under the 
salary aid provisions the basic pay for 
teachers in unaccredited schools shall be 
$95 per month for 8 months, for teachers 
in accredited schools $100 per month for 
9 months; also provided an additional 
amount of $2.50 per month for each year 
of college credit over 1 year, not to 
exceed $10; and also $1.50 per month for 
each year of teaching experience but not 
to exceed $15 per month. (Ch. 373.) 

Utah established a minimum annual 
salary schedule of $840 for teachers 
without a degree, $960 for those with 
bachelor’s degree, and $1,056 for teach- 
ers holding a master’s degree; and re- 
quired annual increments of from 
$45 to $50 up to 16 years of service. 
(H. B. 28.) 

Washington provided increased com- 
pensation of school teachers for the last 
3 months of the school year ending June 
1943 in amount of $90 for each full-time 
employee and a proportionate amount 
for each part-time employee, and appro- 
priated $1,400,000 to carry out the in- 
creased compensation. (Ch. 54.) Wash- 
ington also appropriated from the State 
current school fund additional funds 
in the amount of $7,600,000 for the bien- 
nium 1943-45 to meet the rising cost of 


living and the war emergency; and stip- 
ulated that at least 80 percent of the 
apportionment is to be used for increas- 
ing salaries of teachers and other em- 
ployees. (Ch. 78.) 

West Virginia appropriated an addi- 
tional amount of $3,550,000 for each year 
of the biennium, specifically earmarked 
for salary increases for teachers. This 
appropriation was distributed to assure 
each teacher a $25 a month increase. 
(S. B. 92.) 

Wisconsin revised and increased the 
minimum standards required to be met 
by school districts in order to raise State 
aid. The new law stipulates that, except 
in cities of the first class, common schools 
must be maintained for at least 9 months 
and taught by a qualified teacher at a 
salary not less than $1,200 per year for 


teachers with 4 years or more of profes- 
sional training, and $1,000 per year for 
teachers of less than 4 years of profes- 
sional training (formerly minimum sal- 
ary was $80 a month). In cities of the 
first class the minimum salary was raised 
from $120 to $140 a month. (Ch. 105.) 

Wisconsin also increased from $250,000 
to $260,000 the annual appropriation for 
salaries and expenses of supervising 
teachers and also authorized a salary 
scale ranging from $1,400 to $2,150 per 
year. (Ch. 448.) Wisconsin also author- 
ized use of funds raised by the Common 
Council for a bonus to employees whose 
Salaries are payable out of the General 
Education Fund comparable to such 
bonus payable to city employees under 
the jurisdiction of the Common Council. 
(Ch. 348.) 





“Principles of Action” Issued 


The presidents of four teachers’ religious organizations in New York City have 
collaborated in issuing 10 “principles of action” aimed at promoting better under- 
standing and greater tolerance among groups which go to make up the population 
in this great cosmopolitan center. The four associations are: The Catholic Teachers’ 
Association of Brooklyn, Catholic Teachers’ Association of the Archdiocese of New 
York, Jewish Teachers’ Association, and the Protestant Teachers’ Association. The 
principles of action follow: 


“1. That each one of us turn the searchlight upon his own conscience to examine 
his conduct in relation to those who differ from us racially, nationally, religiously. 
What have we done to know our colleagues in school? Have we been suspicious 
of their motives? Have we imputed ulterior motives to them while assuming a 
‘holier than thou’ attitude for ourselves? 


“2. That the head of each school set the example of openmindedness, of fair 
play, of neither bias nor prejudice in his relation to his teacher, his pupils, his 
community. 

“3. That each level of the educational staff be made conscious of its obligations 
in fostering humanitarian practices, and be encouraged to offer its best thinking 
in our efforts to establish proper understanding. 

““4. That we minimize school incidents when possible. An epithet hurled by a 
child in a tantrum may be skilfully ignored, while magnifying it may put an idea 
into the minds of pupils who otherwise would be untouched. Handling serious 
incidents needs group education. 

“5. That we make use of folk songs, folk dances, carols, etc., to show similarities 
in racial, national, and religious observances. 

“6. That the present procedures in curriculum and courses of study revisions 
include specific references to the contributions of each race to world literature, 
fine arts, and music, so that our children may come in contact with the heritage 
of each group. 

“7, That we encourage discussion among our pupils of the religious holy days 
of Jews and Christians to show how conducive to moral and ethical conduct such 
observance is, and to create a mutual understanding of, and a respect for the 
beliefs of all peoples. 

“8. That we cooperate with religious organizations of all faiths and all lay 
organizations which have as their purpose the bringing about of mutual under- 
standing and respect. 

“9 That students be led to discover and discuss the outstanding contributions 
made by different groups towards the advancement and betterment of human 
society. The identification of the group to which the contributor belongs should 
be unobtrusively mentioned and delicately stressed. It is essential not to assume 
a patronizing air of tolerance and broadmindedness. 

“10. That we, as educators, assume the leadership in our schools and communities 
in combating prejudices and bigotry as decisive forces that militate against the 
democratic way of life for which millions are now laying down their lives. This 
leadership should be kindly, and patient, and persuasive, not militant nor aggres- 
sive. The leader should be an exemplar of democratic philosophy.” 
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Plan Now for Post-War 
School Construction 


The following is an abstract of an 
article by Charles Bursch, Chief, Division 
of Schoolhouse Planning, California State 
Department of Education, which ap- 
neared in the February 1944 number of 
“California Schools,” the official publica- 
tion issued monthly by that department. 

Numerous inquiries indicate the need 
now for a brief statement concerning 
post-war planning and construction of 
school buildings. Generally speaking, 
the inquiries are of this nature: 

1. Current status of previous listings 

of post-war projects, i. e. by Pub- 
lic Works Reserve and the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

2. Possible State or Federal financial 
aid to supplement local resources 
in paying for post-war construc- 
tion. 

3. Activities and procedures now rec- 
ommended for local school offi- 
cials who wish to be ready for a 
post-war construction program. 

4. Legislation, Federal and State, 
needed to protect local and State 
interests and controls if a fed- 
erally aided school construction 
program should follow the war. 


Proposed Public-School Projects 

About 2 years ago the Public Works 
Reserve collected a “shelf of projects” 
in readiness for the time when a large 
federally aided public works program 
would be needed in the national economy. 
This project was discontinued in the 
early months of America’s participation 
in the war. 

At the same time that the PWR was 
listing projects for all types of public 
works, including schools, the U. S. Office 
of Education, made a similar listing of 
proposed public-school projects. The 
Office stopped active solicitation of proj- 
ects about the same time as did the PWR, 
but recently issued Leaflet No. 68, School 
Building Needs, which is a summary of 
the projects listed with the Office of 
Education. The information the leaflet 
contains will undoubtedly be helpful as 
a beginning in determining the magni- 
tude of needed school construction in 
the immediate post-war period. The fact 
cannot be too strongly emphasized, how- 
ever, that neither the listing with the 
PWR nor with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion should be considered sufficient prep- 


aration by a school district for post-war 
construction. 

Continued and constructive planning 
activities leading to the following results 
are imperative at this time: 

1, The development of complete pre- 
liminary plans for needed con- 
struction and site development. 

2. The laying aside of local funds to 
aid in financing what is needed. 


The preliminary plans, mentioned 
above, should be more than quick 
sketches indicating superficially where 


it appears best to add certain units. 
They should be carefully thought-out 
plans, well related to the educational 
needs of the district, and should be a 
logical part of a thorough, long-range 
master plan. The proper development 
of such a plan requires many months of 
careful work to coordinate informa- 
tion and ideas from many technical 
sources. This should not be postponed 
until a Federal- or State-aid program 
for school construction has been an- 
nounced. To neglect this basic long- 
term educational and school plant plan- 
ning now, during these months when 
construction is impossible, is to set the 
stage for the recurrence of chaotic con- 
ditions experienced when too early 
deadlines have been set for beginning 
work. 


Teamwork Yields Best Results 


The preparation of a long-range master 
campus plan, or master plant plan, for a 
larger school district should not be un- 
dertaken by the school staff and educa- 
tional advisers alone, nor by school 
architects alone. Teamwork here yields 
the best results. 

The educational group in a teamwork 
plan furnishes the educational require- 
ments and financial data upon which a 
sound building program can be based. 
They make a clear statement as to both 
immediate needs and anticipated needs 
for a 10-year period. The school archi- 
tect, with the assistance of technical 
advisers, translates the educational state- 
ments into school plant solutions in the 
form of well-considered preliminary 
plans for the detailed study of the educa- 
tional authorities. 

Materials and general quality of con- 
struction should be carefully considered. 
The desired objectives here are to secure 
maximum educational services from the 
school plant with a minimum expendi- 





ture. Due weight should be given to the 
accelerated obsolescence of educational 
buildings. School buildings designed for 
a life of 25 years may constitute a better 
educational investment than those done 
of inflexible heavy construction. 
Sometimes, unfortunately, limited fi- 
nancial ability of the school district must 
determine the type of construction 
adopted. Too often, under such circum- 
stances, the decision is to spend all avail- 
able funds to house a limited educational 
service, whereas, the situation calls for 
a type of housing that will provide for 
the widest possible range of educational 
services. It is in these situations that an 
able and cooperative school architect can 
render the greatest service to education. 


Phases for Special Emphasis 


Although any needed school building 
may be regarded as a good post-war con- 
struction project, there are some phases 
of schoolhousing that deserve special em- 
phasis. Among these are (1) desirable 
and necessary projects which cannot, or 
will not, be undertaken unless outside 
financial assistance is granted; (2) im- 
portant educational services that either 
have been neglected, so far as housing is 
concerned, or have but recently been 
recognized, and (3) housing projects 
made necessary by improvements in dis- 
trict or educational reorganization. 

In the first category are consolidated 
rural schools and assembly-play rooms in 
elementary buildings. 

In the second group special plant needs 
for adults should be considered. These 
include appropriate facilities for parent 
education and recognition of specific 
adult needs, such as counseling rooms, 
suitable seating, special storage space, 
and outdoor lighting. 

Preparation for construction projects 
in the third group demands the most in 
educational statesmanship and long- 
term planning. It is pleasant to report 
that some desirable reorganization of 
school district units has been accom- 
plished and more is contemplated, with 
the thought in mind that the needed 
housing connected therewith will be a 
part of the post-war construction pro- 
gram. 

Of the various public agencies ex- 
pected to participate in a post-war con- 
struction program, rural school districts 
are least able to hold their own in com- 
petition for Federal or State funds, no 
matter how worthy their projects. State 
departments of education and county 
superintendents of schools can render a 
service of inestimable value to these dis- 
tricts by assisting them to reorganize 
now and to get ready for post-war public 
works programs. 
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Institutes and Meetings on 
Physical Fitness 


Report on Second Wartime Series 


A second series of regional institutes 
on physical fitness sponsored by the U.S. 
Office of Education was held between 
February 8 and March 11 at Austin, Tex.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
and Topeka, Kans. Additional meetings 
were held at Long Beach, Claremont, 
Berkeley, Oakland, Portland, Seattle, and 
Minneapolis, and at Pomona College, 
Stanford University, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, Mills College, Reed 
College, University of Washington, and 
University of Minnesota. 

The registered attendance at these 
meetings totaled 2,137 individuals, and 
an additional number of unregistered 
people also attended. The audiences in- 
cluded school administrators, directors 
and supervisors of health and physical 
education, teachers of physical fitness, 
and representatives of national lay com- 
munity organizations. 

The staff of the Office of Education was 
represented by Dr. David K. Brace, prin- 
cipal specialist in physical fitness, and 
Dorothy LaSalle, senior specialist in 
physical fitness. The Army and Navy 
cooperated by assigning three officers of 
the Army, including a representative of 
the WAC, and three officers of the Navy, 
including an officer of the WAVES, to 
each regional institute. Some of these 
officers, especially those of the Navy, also 
attended other sectional or local meet- 
ings. Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf from the 
Committee on Physical Fitness, Federal 
Security Agency, held separate meetings 
with representatives of community agen- 
cies at the time of the four institutes. 


Purposes of Institutes 


The purposes of the institutes and 
meetings were defined as follows: 

1. To aid school administrators in 
meeting administrative problems in re- 
lation to wartime programs in health 
and physical education, such as ways 
of meeting the teacher shortage, sched- 
uling, program planning, provision of 
facilities, training student leaders, and 
conducting testing programs. 

2. To stimulate increased efforts in 
providing school health services, and 
health instruction, 

3. To stimulate increased efforts in 
providing improved physical fitness pro- 
grams for boys and girls, 


4. To encourage evaluation of im- 
provement in physical fitness. 

5. To acquaint lay community lead- 
ers with the school health and physical 
education programs, and solicit their 
support of such programs, 

6. To create better understanding of 
Army and Navy physical training and 
recreation programs, and preinduction 
physical fitness needs of boys and girls. 

7. To increase the morale and stimu- 
late to greater efforts teachers of physi- 
cal and health education. 

8. To emphasize competitive methods 
using more students, 


Status and Trends 

The following impressions were gained 
as to present status and trends in school 
and college physical fitness programs: 

Schools have increased the time al- 
lotment to physical education. More 
students are being given physical edu- 
cation, particularly juniors and seniors 
in high schools. School people are dis- 
couraged over the prospect of losing their 
few remaining men physical education 
teachers, but are using a variety of pro- 
cedures to try to meet the situation. 

Physical education programs include 
more vigorous activities especially those 
developing the arms, shoulder-girdle, 
trunk, and abdominal muscles. Greater 
emphasis is being placed on developing 
strength, speed, agility, and endurance. 
Fewer recreation activities are being 
taught, 

Much more testing of physical educa- 
tion is being done, using such tests as 
chins, dips, push-ups, sit-ups, squat- 
jumps, jump and reach, squat thrusts, 
swimming, broad-jump, obstacle courses, 
and running. The tests most commonly 
used are chinning, push-ups, sit-ups, and 
running. There is apparently an in- 
creased emphasis on exercise as such 
and less emphasis on teaching skills. 
Whereas at the beginning of the war re- 
duced attention was paid to progression, 
there is now ceming in a renewed inter- 
est in progression and in bringing boys 
to peak condition gradually. 

Interscholastic athletic programs have 
been curtailed as to distances covered, 


but are being continued. Programs for 
girls have been stepped up in vigor but 
have been changed less than have boys’ 
programs, 

Greater effort is being made to dis- 
cover and correct health defects. More 
health instruction is being given. There 
is a tendency to favor a semester period 
of health instruction on the junior high 
school level and another course on the 
senior high school level. Relatively (to 
the importance of the problem) there 
has been insufficient shift in high school 
curricula to allow adequate time for 
health instruction. 

There appears a decreased emphasis 
on obstacle courses, possibly due to a 
feeling that they are too strenuous, and 
possibly to lack of imagination as to how 
to use them. Military marching is not 
being used extensively and where used 
is often poorly taught. Calisthenics or 
conditioning exercises are being widely 
used. There is a marked return to use 
of apparatus exercises. 

Sanitation of dressing and bathing fa- 
cilities and cleanliness of uniforms is 
noticeably below standard. 


Present Problems 


Some of the most pressing problems 
confronting school people interested in 
improving health and physical educa- 
tion for boys and girls relate to: 


The teacher shortage. 

Health examination of students, and 
discovery of remediabie health defects. 

Correction of health defects. 

Shifts in school curricula to allow 
more time for organized health instruc- 
tion. 

Classification of students in physical 
education so as to allow more progression 
in instruction and exercise. 

Grade level achievement standards re- 
lating to the varied objectives of physical 
and health education. 

More vigorous activities for girls. 

Excusing athletes from basic instruc- 
tion in physical education. 

Substitution of R. O. T. C. for physical 
education. 

Extensive use of boxing, often poorly 
taught. 

More consideration to improved health 
and physical education programs in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Consideration of the advisability of a 
possible trend toward the assuming of 
health instruction in schools and the 
training of teachers of health education 
by public health agencies rather than 
by constituted educational agencies. 
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Educational Activities 
Among Lay Groups 


How Rotary International Serves 


the Cause of Education 


The following article contributed by 
Rotary International is fourth in a series 
planned for publication in EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, describing educational activities 
of some of the national lay organizations 
that have definite educational programs. 

Rotary International tells its own con- 
cise story as follows: 


Rotary International’s 5,200 Rotary 
Clubs in more than 50 countries of the 
world are vitally interested in the various 
phases of education. 

In many small communities in which 
the public schools have no department of 
occupational or vocational guidance, Ro- 
tary Clubs fill the gap. In communities 
where this guidance is available, Rotary 
Clubs often cooperate with the schools 
by giving pupils the benefit of the experi- 
ence of Rotarians who are leaders in their 
businesses and professions. There are 
also many young people who are already 
in the business world who seek occupa- 
tional assistance through Rotary Clubs to 
determine their aptitudes for new jobs. 


Occupational Information 

Rotary Clubs have set up occupational 
information committees to assist junior 
high school students in selecting proper 
study courses; senior high-school stu- 
dents in finding the type of work for 
which they are best fitted and helping 
them to choose the college which will 
best prepare them for that work; college 
students in determining their vocation 
and in selecting proper courses; adults in 
discovering previously unrevealed apti- 
tudes; and to advise pre-draft-age boys 
on the problem of continuing with their 
schooling or going to work. 

For more than 25 years, many Rotary 
Clubs have set up loan funds to advance 
needy students the money necessary to 
complete their schooling. A notable ex- 
ample is the student loan fund of the 
Rotary Club of Atlanta, Ga., through 
which some 1,100 students have borrowed 
more than $300,000. 

Rotary Clubs have sponsored night 
schools for workers; established and con- 
tributed to local libraries; initiated il- 
literacy campaigns and naturalization 
cempaigns; cooperated with their local 
Parent-Teacher Associations; and 
through contributions of time and money 


to the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and 
other youth organizations, have assisted 
in the education of youth. 


International Understanding 


One of the principal objects of Rotary 
is the promotion of international un- 
derstanding and good will. As one means 
of implementing this objective, a num- 
ber of clubs have sponsored the inter- 
national exchange of young students, 
especially among the countries of the 
Americas, 

Many club programs are devoted to as- 
sisting Rotarians to become beiter in- 
formed on the problems of the present- 
day world. Some clubs have organized 
groups to study these problems in the 
homes of members. 

One of the principal Rotary activi- 
ties in the past 3 years has been the 
study of the problems of the post-war 
world. A special international commit- 
tee has been set up with a subcommittee 
which is studying post-war education 
of young people whose schooling has 
been interrupted by their entrance into 
the armed services or into wartime oc- 
cupations. 

In the last 7 years, more than 1,300 
Institutes of International Understand- 
ing have been sponsored by Rotary Clubs 


in the United States. These institutes 
are public forums conducted by the local 
Rotary Club in order to give its com- 
munity an opportunity to study world 
problems. On 1 evening each week for 
4 successive weeks, the institute speaker, 
an authority in his particular fiela and 
a competent public speaker, gives back- 
ground information which will erable 
the audience to arrive at a better un- 
derstanding of world problems. Follow- 
ing each address, the meeting is thrown 
open for questions from the audience 
regarding the subject which has been 
presented. Under Rotary sponsorship 
these speakers also address the local 
high-school students. 


Series of Institutes 

The general theme for the 1943-44 
series of Rotary institutes is “Contribu- 
tors to a New World Order” with the 
various speakers discussing the subject 
from such points of view as “Oriental 
Nations as Contributors,” “The Russian 
Republics as Contributors,” “The British 
Commonwealth of Nations as Contribu- 
tors,” and “The Americas as Contribu- 
tors.” 

Rotarians take an active interest in 
the physical and mental rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped. They are 
now cooperating with governmental 
agencies in planning for the rehabilita- 
tion of discharged servicemen. They are 
also assisting their governments in edu- 
cating the general public on the needs 
for and the functioning of the various 
rationing, salvaging, and fund-raising 
campaigns. 





Cooperation Between Girl 
Scouts and Public Schools 


Highlight of a meeting of the newly 
appointed Advisory Committee on Girl 
Scouting in the Public Schools, recently 
held in New York City, was the report of 
cooperative planning with the schools 
which has been developed by local Girl 
Scout councils during the past few years. 

In both urban and rural sections of 
the country, reports indicate that in 
many communities, schools have as- 
sumed the responsibilities of sponsoring 
Girl Scout troops. 

Girl Scout troops in Cincinnati, Ohio 
are sponsored by 65 elementary schools, 
20 junior high schools and 3 senior high 
schools. The schools have provided 


meeting places, equipment and program 
material and have given financial assist- 
ance. 

The schools and the youth-serving 
agencies in St. Paul, Minn., succeeded in 
enlisting the cooperation of the Com- 
munity Chest in setting aside $5,000 to 
supplement the salary of janitors in 
order that rooms in the schools could be 
kept open for meetings. In Greenwich, 
Conn., the Girl Scout Council made a 
survey in the schools, to ascertain the 
number of girls reached by the Scouts. 
In the eight public elementary schools, 
the percentage ranged all the way from 
none to 92 percent and the total average 
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of girls reached was 38 percent. In the 
school with 92 percent of its Scout-age 
girls being reached, it was found that the 
8 percent not reached were on Scout 
waiting lists. 


Integrating Program With School 


The reports also revealed possibilities 
for integrating the program of the Girl 
Scouts with that of the schools. An ex- 
ample of this came from Baltimore, Md., 
where the supervisor of health education 
became a member of the Girl Scout 
Health and Safety Committee. Through 
discussion, the Girl Scouts learned that 
while all hygiene teachers who gave first- 
aid courses in seventh grades were quali- 
fied Red Cross instructors, the number 
of hours given in school lacked the 6 
hours of practical work required by the 
Red Cross. This was made available by 
the Girl Scouts in after-school sessions 
so that the girls could be awarded Red 
Cross certificates. 

School courses in nutrition were 
checked and a way found to supplement 
them by troop practice in order to make 
this real war need more vital. Other de- 
partment heads were called on in turn— 
music, home economics, art, physical 
education. Each was presented with an 
outline of the work being done by the 
Scouts in the related fleld and many ways 
of supplementing school work and stimu- 
lating interest in specific subjects were 
discovered and developed. For example, 
a sixth-grade Scout, studying South 
America in geography or history, may at 
the same time be working for her Scout 
badge in International Friendship. If 
her leader is aware of what she is study- 
ing in school, she may encourage her to 
correspond with a Girl Guide or Girl 
Scout in a South American country. A 
girl in an art class may be encouraged 
to make posters for the Red Cross nutri- 
tion program, for war bond drives, sal- 
vage campaigns, etc. 


Cooperation in Rural 
Communities 


Activities of the Junior Red Cross in 
the schools were studied by the Balti- 
more Council. It was found that many 
Girl Scouts were also enrolled in the 
Junior Red Cross and cooperative plan- 
ning was needed to avoid duplication and 
overlapping in carrying on community 
service projects. The Training Commit- 
tee of the Baltimore Girl Scout Council, 
when recruiting possible candidates to 
serve as volunteer trainers, found teach- 
ers who had been Girl Scout leaders, and 
their services were used in training 
leaders. 


Reports from rural communities also 
include examples of cooperation between 
the schools and Girl Scouting. In Itasca, 
Tex. (population 1,700), the superinten- 
dent of schools took the initiative in or- 
ganizing a Girl Scout Association under 
the sponsorship of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, with the chairman of their 
Youth Services appointed to work with 
the Scouts. Funds for carrying on the 
program were forthcoming from the Ro- 
tary Club, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and the Scouts. In the beginning 
the troops met in the school gymnesium, 
with the hope that they would be able 
to have a “Girl Scout Little House” 
eventually. 

In another town in Texas—White 
Deer—with a population of 700, the orig- 
inal interest in scouting came from a 
mother whose daughter had been a 
Scout in another town. A national Girl 
Scout field adviser came to organize a 
Brownie troop and give leadership train- 
ing. The bank supplied meeting rooms; 
the school provided a meeting place and 
equipment; the mothers assumed leader- 
ship responsibilities. Since many of the 
children had an hour and a half bus trip 
to their homes, arrangements were made 
for the troop to meet at noon or during 
home room periods. 

In a number of rural communities, 
the schools have furnished space for a 
Girl Scout office and in one small com- 
munity in Minnesota, it was reported 
that a schoolroom had been assigned to 
a troop to be decorated, furnished and 
cared for entirely by the Girl Scouts. 


Emergency Services 

In Pasco, Wash., (a war production 
area which has doubled its population) 
scouting is being organized under school 
leadership. To quote the secretary to 
the superintendent, who is a Brownie 
leader, “The girls have come from all 
over the United States and Girl Scout- 
ing is helping them to learn to get along 
together in a democratic way.” The re- 
ports have indicated further that in 
many schools the Girl Scouts have con- 
tributed their work in organizing service 
projects and in helping to meet emer- 
gencies. 

In Greensboro, N. C., the Girl Scouts 
took charge of stamp and bond sales, the 
March of Dimes campaign, the school 
gardens, the first-aid room, the care 
of the school flag, and cooperated in 
scrap drives. In Knoxville, Tenn., the 
Girl Scouts shared their survey of op- 
portunities for community service with 
the Victory Corps Committee. 

The Girl Scouts in Morgantown, W. 
Va., put on programs for assemblies, 


and one troop redecorated and partly 
furnished the teachers’ lounge. In Bell- 
flower, Calif., the Girl Scouts assisted 
in child-care centers and nurseries in 
the school system, distributed pamphlets 
for the schools and canvassed for bond 
sales. The assistant director of the Girl 
Scout Council in this locality is hired 
by the elementary schoo! district to or- 
ganize Girl Scout troops. Scouting is a 
part of .the school.recreation program 
department. Teachers assist with indi- 
vidual girl problems and many teachers 
and school principals are serving on Girl 
Scout committees and on the council as 
program consultants. 

When the manager of the school cafe- 
teria in a junior high school in Balti- 
more County became ill, it looked as 
though the cafeteria would have to close. 
The Girl Scouts talked the matter over 
and decided that the mother of one of 
their members might take over if the 
whole troop would volunteer to help. 
When the proposition was put up to the 
mother, who was a Girl Scout leader, 
she accepted. The girls came early and 
worked late, preparing vegetables, mak- 
ing sandwiches and even washing dishes. 
They kept the cafeteria running for more 
than 2 months, until the manager was 
well enough to return. 


In many secondary schools, the Girl 
Scouts have organized groups of teen- 
age girls, Scouts and non-Scouts, and 
offered the training of their senior Scout 
program for such necessary war services 
as hospital aides, war nursery center 
aides, playground assistants, library and 
museum aides, farm aides. 





Salary Increases for 
Superintendents and 
Teachers 


Of 50 towns and cities in Nebraska re- 
porting to the State Education Associa- 
tion in March 1944 on new contracts for 
school superintendents for the school 
year 194445, 34 report substantial salary 
increases over those paid during the cur- 
rent school year. The increases appear 
to range up to $350 among the super- 
intendencies. 


A considerable number of the same 
school systems also have approved salary 
increases for the entire teaching staff 
ranging up to 20 percent over amounts 
in this year’s contracts. The report 
comes from the Nebraska State Educa- 
tion Association. 
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THERE WERE 


had teaching experience? 
subjects in a great many schools. 


and will be for some time to come. 


TEACHING 


and 
supply, 
also given consideration. 


community adjustments. 


Send your order, with remittance, 
no stamps, please, to 





7,500 VACANT CLASSROOMS 


You know why—there’s a teacher shortage. 
war is taking toll of the Nation’s largest profession—teaching. 
Teachers are needed now for a great variety of 
Do you want to teach? 
to enter the profession are better now than they have been for many years— 
For the complete “picture” read this new 
publication of the U. 8. Office of Education. 


AS A PROFESSION 
Pamphlet No. 95 


Important facts a prospective teacher might wish to know about teaching 
as a life work are in this 34-page pamphlet. 
ested in knowing the requirements for becoming a teacher, and the oppor- 
tunities for preparing for such a career. 
working conditions, salaries, retirement and tenure provisions, and school 
Opportunities for specialization, 
demand, and placement, and the nature of the teacher’s work are 
The pamphlet concludes with sources of 
tional information—selected references which you will find useful. 
price of TEACHING AS A PROFESSION is 10 cents. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 


“What nobler employ- 
ment, or more valuable to 
the State, than that of the 
man who instructs the rising 
generation?” 

—Cicero 


And it will increase. The 
Have you 


Opportunities 


For example, you will be inter- 
You-may want to know about 
teacher 


addi- 
The 








ESMWT Appraisal 


The Research and Statistics Unit of 
the Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training Program has com- 
pleted a study to appraise the effective- 
ness of the program in meeting general 
training needs created by the war pro- 
duction program. The study was based 
on the following assumptions: (1) that 
the war production program creates a 
need for engineering and technical train- 
ing on the college level, and that these 
needs are largely in the localities where 
war production is going forward; (2) 
that labor shortages create similar train- 
ing needs, and that these needs are in 
the areas where the shortages exist. If 





these assumptions are sound, concen- 
tration of training activity in localities 
of heaviest war production and in areas 
of labor shortage would indicate that 
the program is sensitive and responsive 
to training needs created by war produc- 
tion. The purpose of the study was to 
discover whether such concentration of 
training actually exists. 


Correlation of State Rankings 


In the first part of the study, the 
States were ranked on ESMWT enroll- 
ments, as an index of the amount of 
training activity, and on the dollar value 
of war-supply contracts as an index of 


the volume of war production. These two 
ranks were found to be positively cor- 
related to a highly significant degree. 
The coefficient was .89 with a standard 
error of .031, indicating a high con- 
centration of training activity in the 
States having the largest war production 
program. In fact, 81 percent of the en- 
rollments in ESMWT were in 17 States 
having 90 percent of the war production. 
Similar correlations have existed since 
the opening of the program, in 1940, as 
indicated by the following table. 
Coefficient Stand- 
of ard 


Program correlation error 
EDT (1940-41) -_..-..- a 8 . 054 
ESMDT (1941-42)_-...--.. _ .71 .074 
ESMWT (1942-43) _..----- . 86 . 039 
All programs (1940-43) _... . 89 .031 


In the second part of the study the aim 
was to determine the concentration of 
training in relation to adequacy of labor 
supply as reported by the War Manpower 
Commission. The Commission classifies 
the important labor market areas in four 
groups defined as follows: 
acute labor 


Group I. Areas of current 


shortage. 


Group II. Areas of labor stringency and 
those anticipating a shortage within 
6 months. 


Group ITI. Areas in which a slight labor 
surplus will remain after 6 months. 


Group IV. Areas in which a substantial 
labor surplus will remain after 6 
months. 

In setting up these groups, the War 
Manpower Commission has classified 
them in terms of four degrees of ade- 
quacy of labor supply, from current acute 
shortage in group I to relatively remote 
shortage in groupIV. In the four groups 
are included all of the labor market areas 
in which there is a population of 2,500 or 
more, or in which there is a special prob- 
lem of labor supply. By this definition 
the areas not included in these four 
groups are relatively unimportant from 
the point of view of war production. In 
the study these areas were made into a 
fifth group. 


Index of Concentration 

An enrollment-population ratio (en- 
rollment per 100,000) was set up as the 
index of concentration. The concentra- 
tion of training activity in relation to 
adequacy of labor supply is shown in the 
following table. 


Enrollment- 
Adequacy category: population ratio 
Ener ae ee 277 
CE i ttiemennbenntiendamemmaint 170 
I bans inci oeisiniiok ab eunaedsdonenncaceeaiead 153 
Lo 4, ea eee seen 82 
I iiiinteiditnigiinoneninuen 28 


(Turn to page 31) 
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Training Opportunities for 
Teachersin Extended School 


Services 


Recent announcements from teacher- 
training institutions include a number 
of course offerings during spring and 
early summer for teachers in extended 
school services. Short intensive courses, 
workshops, institutes and in-service 
training are being planned to meet the 
needs of teachers who have recently re- 
entered the field on wartime certificates 
or permits or who have been assigned to 
positions without the specialized training 
usually required. 

Teacher-training institutions are 
making adjustments to meet the short- 
age of trained personnel for extended 
school services not only through courses 
offered on their campuses but through 
the courses which faculty members take 
to local communities while teachers con- 
tinue on the job. A number of teachers 
colleges report that in-service training 
courses have been offered or are now in 
progress. In some instances, staff mem- 
bers of one or more of the institutions 
cooperate in giving the instruction. 


In-Service Training 


In recent months, the University of 
Indiana and Purdue University have 
taken to communities a 36-hour course 
for nursery school teachers. Members 
on the faculty of each institution pre- 
sented certain blocks of work. Evans- 
ville and Indianapolis have availed 
themselves of this opportunity and other 
communities have asked to have the 
course scheduled. 

In Georgia, a course for extended 
school service workers in Macon and 
Bibb counties has been given by members 
of the staff of Georgia State Teachers 
College. Classes have met once a week 
in the evening for 21 weeks. For those 
qualified, the course gave college credit 
and credit on teachers certificates. 

A member of the faculty of the Rhode 
Island State College has conducted an 
in-service training course for all nursery 
school teachers, and the college students 
majoring in child development have had 
part of their field experience in the child- 
care centers. 

A workshop training program has been 
developed in Ohio through the coopera- 
tive efforts of staff members of Ohio Uni- 
versity, Ohio State University, and the 
State Department of Education. 
Faculty members of both universities 


serve on the State Wartime Child-Care 
Committee which has been interested in 
improving the quality of the leadership 
of services for children of working 
mothers. A 4-day workshop was held in 
Youngstown, Ohio, which concluded the 
activities of various teachers committees 
on child development, child guidance, 
program planning and parent-teacher 
relationships. Many of the public-school 
specialists participated in this workshop 
training plan with the teachers college 
faculty. 

In Florida, in-service training pro- 
grams were initiated and carried out by 
persons affiliated with several colleges. 
The training program gave assistance 
to teachers in Manatee, Hillsborough, 
Dade, Monroe, and Bay counties. 

The courses taken to teachers by mem- 
bers of college and university staffs have 
been planned to meet the practical prob- 
lems which teachers meet in their every- 
day situations. Some of the courses also 
included a follow-up with individual help 
given by the instructors to teachers in 
the centers, or the instructor worked on a 
special problem with the school staff. 
Reports indicate that this kind of in- 
service training made noticeable dif- 
ferences in the environment provided 
for the children. 


Summer Courses Announced 


Teacher training institutions plan to 
offer short intensive courses as well as 
longer courses in late spring and summer 
sessions. Short courses will be given for 
teachers who are not able to spend a long 
period of time away from the child-care 
centers. Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., announces a 2-month course 
for persons who have had at least 2 
years of college and who have had spe- 
cial work in the flelds of nursery educa- 
tion, elementary teaching, educational 
psychology, sociology, home economics, 
or social work. A 3-week course is 
planned for teachers now employed in 
nursery schools. 

For teachers of nursery schools and 
school-age groups, the summer course 
offerings at Ohio University include: 
Play and play materials, literature for 
early childhood, activities for early 
childhood, studies in early childhood, 
music appreciation for grade teachers, 
the arts for elementary teachers, child 


care in the War emergency, folk and na- 
tional dancing, and household arts for 
the elementary school. 

A short session of 3 weeks beginning 
July 31 will be given as well as the longer 
8-week courses continuing through Sep- 
tember 22. The courses will utilize the 
university elementary school as a lab- 
oratory, and special emphasis will be 
placed on the all-day care of children. 
Both individual and group activities for 
children will be provided in the laboratory 
experience with kindergarten and school- 
age groups. 

“Participation in the Childhood Cen- 
ter” is the title of a course to be offered 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, June 9 to July 1, 1944. The course 
is planned to give students an opportunity 
to teach and administer nursery school 
and kindergarten groups under the su- 
pervision of experienced teachers. It is 
also offered to teachers and students in 
related fields such as social work, child 
development, psychology, nutrition, home 
economics, and nursing. 

“* * * The work will include par- 
ticipation in all the aspects of the school 
programs, planning and organizing the 
program, participation in the daily 
curriculum activities, planning and su- 
pervising the daily preparation of food, 
interviewing parents, conducting a meet- 
ing with parents and keeping and ana- 
lyzing records. Special emphasis will 
be given to the varied aspects of the child 
guidance program. Opportunity will’be 
provided for observation of selected 
child-care centers in the city. A seminar 
will be held daily and will include discus- 
sions of problems, evaluation of pro- 
cedures and methods and presentation 
of factual material. In addition to this 
seminar group, there will be elective con- 
ference groups arranged to meet special 
areas of interest in the field of early 
childhood education. * * * 

“Throughout the course, consideration 
will be given to the greater responsibility 
placed upon the school by the wartime 
employment of women and the induc- 
tion of fathers into military service. En- 
rollment in the course is limited and is 
by application and approval of the in- 
structor.” 

The Nursery Training School of Boston 
announces a 3-month course and a 6- 
week summer course to train teachers 
for nursery schools and child-care cen- 
ters. The 3-month course, from May 1 
to July 29, will be given college graduates 
and other mature students who wish to 
accelerate their professional training for 
work with young children. The course 
will supplement their former training 
with Knowledge of, the early years of 
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childhood. The 6-week summer session, 
June 21 to July 29, will include the fol- 
lowing courses: The early years, nursery 
schools and child-care centers, the 4- 
and 5-year-olds in school, case work in 
a nursery, music, literature, play ma- 
terials, and practice teaching. 


Institutes and Workshops 


A number of institutions have planned 
institutes and workshops for teachers 
who are unable to take the longer courses 
offered for credit. These training op- 
portunities are both for teachers in the 
extended school services as well as work- 
ers in related fields. 

Pennsylvania State College, in cooper- 
ation with the Bureau of Child Care of 
the State Defense Council, will hold a 
3-day institute in June 1944. The insti- 
tute will be open to teachers working in 
child-care centers, day nurseries, or pri- 
vate schools, chairmen of child-care com- 
mittees, public-school personnel who are 
concerned with the administration or 
supervision of centers under their school 
systems, and kindergarten or home eco- 
nomics teachers who are interested in 
this program. The special emphasis of 
the institute will be on the educational 
program. 

Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion plans to hold a working conference 
on extended school services in May or 
June. This will be the second institute 
this year bringing directors and super- 
visors together to consider State-wide 
services for children and to outline gen- 
eral plans for the future development of 
the child-care program. 

An institute on child development has 
been scheduled by the University of 
Wisconsin, July 31 to August 4, for all 
those interested in children. Specialists 
in the fields of nursery education, nutri- 
tion, child welfare, the handicapped 
child, behavior and adjustment problems, 
will participate in the discussions. Ed- 
ucational films on child development will 
be shown. The program includes morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening sessions, 
with tours to the campus laboratory 
schools and other centers working on 
child development problems. No fee is to 
be charged for attendance at the 
Institute. 

A summer educational workshop on 
elementary education will also be offered 
at the University of Wisconsin. Stu- 
dents who enroll in the workshop may se- 
lect individual or group projects in their 
field of interest, and they will have what- 
ever assistance they require from the 
staff in developing their projects. An 
epportunity for observation, demonstra- 
tion, and experimentation in the ele- 
mentary laboratory school where chil- 


dren from nursery school through the 
eighth grade are enrolled is provided. 
The work of the elementary laboratory 
school will be related to the courses 
which require laboratory experiences, 
and the staff of the schoo] will be avail- 
able for conference. 


Trends of Adaptations 


Some of the trends which are noted 
in the adaptations and changes identi- 
fied with recent wartime conditions 
which teacher-training institutions are 
making, may be briefly stated: 

1. Courses organized around the prac- 
tical problems and _ situations which 
teachers meet in child-care centers. In- 
service training courses focused on the 
need of children and improved instruc- 
tion. 


2. College and university faculty take 
courses from college campus to local 
communities so teachers may continue 
study while on the job. 

3. Short intensive or refresher courses 
offered to provide training for teachers 
who can be released only for a brief pe- 
riod or for those who require specialized 
work to supplement previous training. 

4. Courses planned and given cooper- 
atively by members of a teachers college 
staff; and also with faculty members of 
another institution. 

5. Participation of teachers college 
staff on State child-care committees to 
advise on problems relating to teacher 
training. 

6. Conferences, workshops, and insti- 
tutes to bring teachers together, ar- 
ranged jointly with teachers colleges, 
State departments of education and 
child-care committees. 





“All Children Are Our Children” 


Conference Theme 


In 1944, the annual convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers will take the form of a conference on 
childhood and youth—a streamlined pro- 
gram suited to the needs and restric- 
tions of war. This conference will be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York, May 22-24, with the general theme 
“All Children Are Our Children.” 

As juvenile delinquency is by far the 
most urgent of the problems confronting 
American parents and teachers today, it 
is expected that this topic will be given 
major emphasis at the parent education 
forum that has been projected as one of 
the main features of the conference. 

The parent education forum will be 
held on the opening day of the confer- 
ence. Participants will include nation- 
ally known psychologists and parent edu- 
cators, who will contribute to the dis- 
cussions as their varied experience 
qualifies them to do. 

The parent education forum will be 
followed by several discussion sections 
dealing specifically with parent-teacher 
techniques. Parent-teacher programs of 
work, including war activities, the com- 
munity school lunch, parent-teacher 
publicity, legislation, and specialized ac- 
tivities in behalf of such specialized 
P. T. A. groups as the high-school asso- 
ciation and the preschool group will be 
analyzed. 

These deliberations will be aided by 
sundry “resource persons” from Govern- 
ment agencies and cooperating organiza- 
tions, who will bring to the conference 
the latest available information and the 
knowledge and experience of the special- 
ist in each field of endeavor. 


At this year’s conference life member- 
ships will be presented as achievement 
awards to persons who have given out- 
standing parent-teacher service and 
devotion. 

On the second day of the conference, 
May 23, a series of symposiums will be 
held. These will highlight the confer- 
ence theme, “All Children Are Our Chil- 
dren.” Health, safety, home problems, 
home-schoadl cooperation, community 
service, and post-war planning will be 
stressed. 

Addresses by nationally known speak- 
ers will be presented throughout the con- 
ference. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will 
make the opening address. Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and Brig. Gen. Walter L. Weible, 
Director of Training, Army Service 
Forces, are among the speakers. 

Discussions on the closing day will be 
devoted to community problems, and the 
assemblage will be addressed by Dr. 
Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Specialists in the fields of guidance, 
youth activities, child labor, health, and 
social services will participate in the 
discussion, 

The dinner meeting will be an Allied 
Nations affair, with distinguished repre- 
sentatives of our fighting Allies attending 
and participating. This dinner is ex- 
pected to epitomize the spirit of the con- 
ference, which has been planned 
throughout in accordance with wartime 
needs and with attention to accomplish- 
ing the greatest possible good in the 
shortest possible time. 
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Teaching Values 
In School Lunches 


An Integral Part of the Educational Program 


Much has been said and written re- 
cently concerning Federal assistance for 
the school lunch program, and many 
reasons have been advanced in justifica- 
tion of its continuation, It has been 
pointed out that (1) a program of child 
feeding is necessary in the interest of the 
health and welfare of school children; 
(2) State and local funds are not suffi- 
cient to finance adequate school lunch 
programs in every school; (3) monies 
spent for bolstering the health and 
strength of the next generation are 
sound investments; and (4) since school 
lunches may offer an outlet for surplus 
commodities and may contribute to the 
stabilization of farm markets, any money 
spent for this purpose is of direct benefit 
to farmers. There are, however, certain 
basic factors involved in the school lunch 
problem which thus far, for the most 
part, have received rather limited atten- 
tion. 

One of these factors is that the school 
lunch should be, and in many schools 
already is, a definite and integral part 
of the total educational program—that 
the school lunch program should be 
school centered. School officials and 
teachers must finally be responsible for 
initiating, promoting, operating, and ad- 
ministering the school lunch program. 
They can carry out this responsibility 
effectively only to the extent that the 
schools have direction of the school lunch 
and feel that the continuation of the 
program is assured. 

Another issue involved, is that by law 
and numerous court decisions, State gov- 
ernments are responsible for public edu- 
cation. The chief State school officers 
and the county or district or local school 
officers in each State are the legally con- 
stituted school authorities. It follows, 
therefore, that they should have respon- 
sibility for all activities of the schools 
and that their offices are the official 
avenues for all school management. 

An issue which appears to be consider- 
ably confused is whether the primary 
purpose of the school lunch program is 
to augment the health and educational 
opportunities of school children, and the 
incidental purpose is to use surpluses and 
thus help to stabilize markets, or whether 


it is the other way around, as has been 
frequently suggested. 


Viewpoints of Chief State School 
Officers 


If the primary purpose of the school 
lunch program is the improvement of 
the health and the educational develop- 
ment of school children, it is considered 
advisable by school officials generally 
that any funds appropriated for this pur- 
pose should be administered by legally 
constituted school authorities. 

A. Reed Morrill, administrator of the 
State School Lunch Program in Utah, 
in preparation for a report at the Utah 
Administrators’ Convention, made a sur- 
vey to discover viewpoints of chief State 
school officers throughout the Nation 
concerning the place of the school lunch 
in the total educational program in the 
various States. The following are typical 
of replies received by him: 


Kentucky 


Proper nutrition is essential to effective 
learning, and we must be concerned with 
the whole development of the child, and 
not merely so-called intellectual develop- 
ment. I do feel that the results have 
been worthwhile, and that the school 
lunch program should be continued but 
should be administered through the regu- 
lar educational channels. The future of 
the school lunch program will depend 
upon the vision and far-sightedness of 
school people. I do not believe that it 
is in any way a war emergency, and it 
should not be considered as a relief 
measure. 


It is our conviction that the school 
lunch program is serving an essential 
purpose in our schools. This statement 
is based on the fact that as school lunches 
have been extended, teachers report bet- 
ter health and school performance on 
the part of pupils, and an increased in- 
terest among parents in preparing and 
serving wholesome types of foods. 
Menus for school lunches are frequently 
requested for home use. 


Minnesota 


We do not look upon the Community 
Lunch Program as a relief measure. The 
basis upon which it is being adopted in 
the schools of Minnesota is as a part of 
@ program in nutrition education. It not 
only serves to provide more adequate nu- 
trition to school children, but through the 
cooperation of home economics depart- 
ments, health departments, and others, 


it provides more authentic and more ade- 
quate knowledge about nutrition. 
Maine 

For many children the school lunch 
Is the only real meal in the entire day 
which they have. It is our feeling in the 
State Department of Education that the 
school lunch is an essential part of edu- 
cation and a specific responsibility of 
school administrators. We have offered 
as a challenge this slogan “A school 
lunch for every child in every school in 
Maine.” 


There is no doubt in my mind that the 
results are worth while and justified, not 
only in continuation, but in further ex- 
pansion of the school program. It has 
alreacy justified itself in more alertness 
on the part of the pupils, more regular 
and better health habits, willingness of 
children to eat more variety of foods, 
improved social relationships; and in in- 
creasing interest on the part of teachers 
as to the value of nutrition in education 
and school lunches in relation to pupil 
interests, attitudes, and behavior. 


It is our sincere hope that the school 
lunch program is evolving as a definite 
factor within the American schools, 
which will be maintained after the war. 
It is being definitely set up here as a 
specific need in any post-war plan for 
education. 


North Carolina 


I find that there is a great need of a 
broader interpretation of the child-feed- 
ing program to take care not only of the 
actual consumption of food, but of the 
educational training that should parallel 
it in developing better attitudes toward 
the promotion of good health habits. On 
the basis of making the child-feeding 
program more worth while, greater em- 
phasis will have to be given to it through 
classroom instruction by teachers. 


In view of the information that has 
been brought to light by the physical ex- 
aminations of those in service, and the 
large number of dietary deficiencies that 
have been unearthed through studies, it 
seems to me that the school lunch pro- 
gram becomes a very definite factor in 
our educational program, and not a relief 
measure. The public, however, should 
participate in the full support of this 
program, and it should be administered 
in light of good educational procedures. 
Wisconsin 

I consider that the school lunch is one 
of the most important of the school’s 
basic health contributions. It is in no 
sense a relief measure. It is essential 
to the health of growing boys and girls 
that they have a well-prepared balanced 
meal, eaten under favorable conditions 
during the middle of the day. I consider 
that we already have sufficient evidence 
of the gains in child health, in improved 
school work, and in practical education 
in nutrition to justify the wide expansion 
of the program. 
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Georgia 


In my opinion the School Lunch Pro- 
gram has evolved as a definite factor 
within the American educational insti- 
tution which will be maintained. I be- 
lieve parents and teachers fully realize 
that the program is more than a relief 
program, and should not be considered 
as such during a war period or in peace- 
time. The School Lunch Program should 
be a definite part of the entire school 
program, and should be used as a defi- 
nite learning experience for every child 
in school. 

Many actual cases could be cited show- 
ing clearly that school lunches can, with 
proper leadership, be used by teachers 
and pupils to accomplish far more than 
the actual feeding of children; that they 
are a part of the educational procedures 
for teaching many important lessons, 
some of which could not, in any other 
way, be brought into the instructional 
program. This is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing school situation in Arkansas, 
quoted from The Arkansas Visitor. 


R. W. McCracken, superintendent of 
schools at Blevins, Ark., has worked out 
a plan with his faculty by which various 
groups of high-school boys and girls ac- 
cept the responsibility for serving the 
lunch to 500 school children for definite 
weeks. This plan not only furnishes an 
educational experience for high-school 
pupils, but furnishes much needed labor 
without exploiting boys and girls. Two 
paid workers are on hand to assist with 
the work. 


When Mr. McCracken meets with the 
group that is to serve the lunch for the 
week, he gives them this challenging 
problem: You are to have complete 
charge of feeding our 500 pupils for one 
week, and of the planning, buying, pre- 
paring, and serving of five balanced and 
appetizing lunches. You may use meat 
from our storage room, the fruits and 
vegetables canned during the summer, 
and enough cash to purchase other 
needed food. You will meet with the 
home economics teacher each morning. 
She will guide you in your planning and 
marketing, check your menus, and super- 
vise your work in the lunch room. 


During the week you accept this lunch- 
room work, you will not attend classes, 
but when you go back to these classes, 
certain reports on your lunchroom ex- 
perience will be accepted in lieu of the 
regular class assignments. For example, 
you will keep accurate accounts of food 
purchases, and present these records with 
the cost per student to your mathematics 
teacher. The English teacher will accept 
an evaluation of your week’s work, in 
which you tell what you did well, what 
you did poorly, and how you would im- 
prove your work if you were running the 
lunchroom again. Your group will serve 
one week the first semester, and a second 
week the second semester, thus giving 
time for observation and planning for 
changes the second week. 


The boys of the Blevins School have 
further opportunity for sharing the 
school lunch program. Under the super- 
vision of the agriculture teacher and 
Mr. McCracken, they feed out 50 hogs, 
which they butcher and cure for the 
lunch program. They have complete 
charge of the rations for the hogs, and 
all other problems involved in the care 
of the swine. 

Foreseeing complaints by parents un- 
less they understand a plan for using 
student labor, Mr. McCracken started 
early in the summer to inform the com- 
munity about the educational possibili- 
ties of such work. A series of community 
meetings were held, at which time the 
school lunch program was explained. 
Mimeographed sheets explaining the pro- 
grams were sent to school patrons unable 
to attend these meetings. 


“Victory Tray’’ Meals 


The Stephen F. Austin School in 
Marshall, Tex., has made the school 
lunch program a means of bringing the 
school, the Parent Teacher Association 
and the community together. In The 
Texas Outlook for April 1944, an account 
is given of their “Victory Tray” meals. 
The paragraphs below indicate how 
closely the school principal works with 
the program. 


An intensive educational campaign 
preceded inauguration of the new lunch- 
room program. Health classes discussed 
the program and its value to school 
children. Attractive posters showing 
healthy, well-fed children were displayed 
in conspicuous places throughout the 
school. 

Norma Forsyth, principal, wrote to all 
parents, describing the program in full, 
the cost, and the need for exchange of 
farm products for school lunches. She 
also enclosed sample menus to be served 
in the lunchroom. 

Exchange of farm products for school 
lunches is a particularly important phase 
of the school lunch program. It offers 
direct aid to farmers in the long term de- 
velopment of better domestic markets for 
many agricultural commodities. * * * 

Following her first letter of explana- 
tion, Miss Forsyth wrote a second letter 
describing the need for more eggs, butter, 
chickens, and various kinds of vegetables 
and other highly nutritious foods for 
“The Victory Tray.” Parents wishing to 
make standing agreements to supply any 
of the commodities in exchange for meals 
for their children were invited to com- 
plete arrangements with the PTA. 


The biggest problem in the Stephen F. 
Austin school at present is limited serv- 
ing space. In many instances from 75 
to 100 children wait in line to be served. 
Fortunately, the steam table keeps the 
food warm, and the quality of lunches 
served justifies the wait. 

Referring to the definite place the 
school lunch program has made in the 


Marshall school curriculum, one of the 
schoo! officials recently remarked: “Our 
hope is that Austin school may offer its 
members the best opportunity in every 
phase of life, and that they love and ap- 
preciate this institution, and in turn, the 
country of which they are so vital a 
part.” 

Marshall’s PTA is offering school chil- 
dren one of their best opportunities— 
health for the future through a daily 
nutritious meal now. It’s a wise invest- 
ment which will continue to pay divi- 
dends for years to come, 


In a Small School 


Helen Boone, teacher at Wells, Vt., 
tells how educational values are devel- 
oped in connection with the school lunch 
in a small school: 


The School Lunch Program in Wells is 
one of the most successful and worth- 
while projects ever carried out. I feel 
that this project has not only improved 
the physical condition of the children, 
but has proved to be of real educational 
value as well. 

We have tried to carry out a little 
home economics course in connection 
with this project. The boys and girls 
help in the kitchen during free periods 
and delight in taking part in preparing 
and serving the food. The children have 
made attractive health charts for the 
kitchen by grouping the different classes 
of vitamins together and planning well- 
balanced meals. 

There has been such an _ interest 
created among the children that they 
have planted gardens, and the vegetables 
are to be used in our school kitchen the 
coming year. The seeds were contrib- 
uted by the school board. * * * 


You will be interested to note that the 
weight of the children was taken at the 
beginning and the end of the school lunch 
project and the average increase in 
weight was 8 pounds. 


I find that the attendance for the 
winter term was much above the average. 
There was less sickness during these 
months than usual. The children showed 
more initiative and interest in outdoor 
activities. I also noticed that during the 
last few weeks of school, the children did 
not appear restless or tired, but worked 
with as much vigor as during the fall 
term. 

Our school program seems to run more 
smoothly when the children are well- 
nourished. 


In a Larger School 

An example of cooperation in a larger 
school comes from Tennessee. The girls 
in the home economics department of 
Whitehaven High School share in the 
operation of a successful lunchroom pro- 
gram, according to Margaret Browder, 
State supervisor of home economics: 


The cafeteria is a school project and 
serves teachers, occasional guests, and 
The 


about a thousand pupils a day. 
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home economics department has 3 teach- 
ers and 285 girls. The cafeteria man- 
ager and the girls in the home economics 
department hold a conference each week 
when problems and questions are dis- 
cussed and food demonstrations are 
given. 

A course in quantity cookery and table 
service is offered to girls who have com- 
pleted 2 years of home economics. One 
hour a day is spent on food preparation 
and kitchen cleanliness, and 30 minutes 
on table service, in addition to the regu- 
lar table service instruction, which all 
girls in the department take. 


The girls’ share in the lunchroom pro- 
gram is increasing each year. This year, 
they were interested in gardening and 
canning for the schoollunch. Sixty girls 
helped with the home gardens, and also 
grew a surplus for the school cafeteria. 
The cafeteria paid the market price for 
surplus vegetables supplied by the pupils. 
The home economics teachers gave can- 
ning instruction during the last weeks of 
school, and the agriculture teacher gave 
the girls instruction every 2 weeks during 
the gardening and canning program. 


In An Elementary School 


In an elementary school in Hamlin 
County, Tenn., all pupils, even the very 
young ones, participate in the operation 
of the school lunch. 


The pupils in grades 4, 5, and 6 acted 
as managers of the lunch project. This 
is a two-teacher school for grades 1 
through 6, with an enrollment of about 
60 pupils. It has a kitchen. The com- 
bination classroom-auditorium was used 
for a dining room. The cooking and 
dishwashing were done by paid workers. 

The children in the intermediate 
grades planned the menus, purchased 
the supplies, and kept the records as part 
of their regular school work, spending 
about an hour daily on these duties. 
They divided work among rotating com- 
mittees. For example, the finance com- 
mittee handled the contributions of 
money or commodities, and kept a daily 
record. The auditing committee checked 
the work of the finance committee, and 
prepared the permanent records for the 
parent-teacher association. On Fridays, 
the finance and auditing committees 
checked all bills for the week and paid 
them. This unusual division of labor 
between adults and children, with the 
children assuming the managerial func- 
tion, exemplified modern principles of 
education, and testifies to the skill and 
understanding of the teachers. 


Final Responsibility for Lunches 


Several deductions may be drawn from 
these, statements of State school officers 
and the accounts of what is happening 
in schools throughout the country in 
their efforts to secure school lunch pro- 
grams. First, regardless of the source 
of financial or other aid extended to 
schools for school lunches, the job of 





initiating and operating the lunch is fi- 
nally the responsibility of the teachers 
and principals. They must do most of 
the work necessary to make it a success. 
Second, while food is definitely the first 
need in many situations, there are also 
many situations in which the need for 
assistance in providing space, equipment, 
training for workers, and supervision is 
equally important. Third, the chief 
State school officers are keenly aware 
of the place which school lunches should 
have in the total educational program. 

Fourth, although chief State school 
officers are officially in a position to urge 
action on the part of the school people 
in regard to developing school lunches, 
they are powerless to accomplish the de- 
sired results except as they are able to 
employ supervisors who can give inspira- 
tion and guidance to all schools in a 
State. Estimates for the present year 
indicate that where school lunch super- 
visors have been employed in State de- 
partments of education, the number of 
schools serving school lunches has been 
increased appreciably. In Georgia, for 
example, not only have the educational 
aspects of the program been greatly im- 
proved under the guidance of field su- 
pervisors, but the estimated number of 
schools serving lunches increased from 
970 as of March 1943, to approximately 
1,400 as of March 1944, an increase of 





























about 44 percent. In many States not 
having such supervisors, school lunches 
declined. 

If the school lunch program is to ac- 
complish lasting results in improving the 
health and welfare of children and in 
providing training in nutrition and con- 
sumer education, it will have to be ex- 
panded to include many more of the 230,- 
000 schools of the Nation than the ap- 
proximately one-third of that number 
now serving some type of school lunch. 

Many educational leaders are con- 
vinced that this necessary expansion can 
be accomplished most economically, that 
duplication of effort may be eliminated 
most easily, and that results can be ob- 
tained most rapidly and directly if any 
Federal funds used for aiding in the de- 
velopment and operation of school lunch 
programs are placed directly under the 
control of the school authorities. When 
that is done, (1) State supervision can be 
provided in every State; (2) Educational 
values as well as nutritional values can 
be considered in setting up State plans; 
(3) All school principals and teachers 
can become a part of the program; (4) 
Guidance and supervision can be pro- 
vided for them; (5) Financial assistance 
to the States for the school lunch pro- 
gram can be adjusted to State needs; 
and (6) Unity of effort and continuity in 
planning can be achieved. 





Food Saving Activities 


in the Classroom 


Saving food from going to waste, like 
saving nickels to buy more bonds, has to 
be a daily habit if the results are to 
affect the national war effort. Although 
June is the food conservation month of 
the FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM cal- 
endar, food conservation practices need 
not wait till June ist to start nor end on 
June 30. 


What Some Schools are Doing to 
Aid in the Drive Against Food 
Waste 


In one campaign against food waste 
undertaken in a Texas school, every room 
participated by weighing the scraps of 
food thrown away by the children after 
lunch. The amounts wasted by all the 
rooms were totaled and posted on a large 
chart where everyone could see it. If 544 
pounds of edible food were wasted, a 
picture of a soldier was displayed, indi- 
cating that enough food was wasted at 
that meal to feed a soldier for one day. 























The high-school dramatics class in 
Pontiac, Mich., wrote and presented over 
the air several radio programs about food 
conservation and the current Clean Plate 
Club drive. The Clean Plate Club drive 
in Lima, Ohio, was directed mainly 
through the elementary schools. Teams 
of children took the responsibility of 
carrying information regarding food 
waste to their mothers and neighbors at 
home. Essay and poster contests for the 
school children were sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce in Independence, 
Mo. Food conservation talks at organi- 
zational meetings were given in Farming- 
ton, Mo., by the pupils in the high-school 
speech class. 

The food conservation. program for 
the schools in Huron, S. Dak., is as fol- 
lows: 

1. To pledge ourselves to olean our 

plates at every meal. 

2. To publish the activities and plans 

of our Clean Plate Club in the 
school news. 
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8. To advertise our club with posters 
and slogans. 

4. To invite other people to become 
members of C. P. C. 

5. To study the problem of food con- 
servation. 

6. To collect recipes for preparing left- 
overs. 

7. To observe and correct the wasting 
of food in our own homes and 
communities. 

8. To write stories and articles on 
avoiding wasteful habits in the 
use of food. 

9. To make lantern slides illustrating 
the conservation of food. 

If teachers encourage food economy at 
every opportunity until the close of 
school, they can indirectly bring about 
a great saving of food throughout the 
summer months when wastage is nor- 
mally high. To help establish among 
children the habit of eating all of an 
apple, all of a sandwich including the 
crusts, and all the food served on their 
plates, teachers need to rely on frequent 
reminders. The following suggestions 
may be helpful: 

Activities for lower grades.—Each 
child may volunteer to tell how he made 
a special effort to save food from waste 
by— 

Eating all the food on his plate. 

Eating leftovers without complaining. 

Learning to like foods new to him. 

Eating crusts of bread and good vege- 

table and fruit skins he formerly dis- 


carded. 
Grinding or rolling dry bread for his 
mother to use. 


Recapping peanut butter and jam jars. 
Wrapping bread in oiled paper. 
Replacing milk in refrigerator. 
Activities for intermediate grades.— 


Setting traps to catch mice. 

Explaining to other children why food 
must not be wasted. 

Helping to organize Clean Plate clubs. 

Reporting on news articles concerning 
food problems. 

Learning to 
lunches. 

Posting on the bulletin board pertinent 
facts about food production and dis- 
tribution. 


prepare appetizing 


Activities for high-school grades.— 


Distribution of Clean Plate pledges. 

Dissemination of food waste informa- 
tion by: Displaying original posters, 
presenting playlets, giving talks in 
school and community, taking part 
in discussion groups and radio pro- 
grams, explaining practical food- 
conservation helps from door to 
door, demonstrating methods of uti- 
lizing parts of food often wasted. 

P.rticipation in: Harvesting, canning, 
and distributing surpluses; helping 


to survey food waste in school 
lunchroom, home and community; 
destroying food-eating rodents and 
pests. 


What Teachers Are Saying About 
the Food-Conservation Program 


Here are a few statements from teach- 
ers: 

“The third-grade children throw away 
less of their lunches since the high- 
school home-economics girls talked to 
them about eating all of their food.” 

“Most of the children were thrilled 
about their gardens. If they had food 
prejudices, these were overcome because 
they grew the food. They learned to be 
thrifty with food by raising it.” 

“Food-saving habits are easily fos- 
tered in the lower grades when older pu- 
pils set the example in the lunchroom.” 

“Eating all their food is not only a 
patriotic contribution for the children to 
make but it improves their health.” 


Practical Suggestions for Further 
Food Saving 


BaKER—“My customers can save food 
by either calling for baked goods they 
order or not ordering it.” 

4-H Girt—‘“My club circulated trash 
can stickers saying ‘Wait! Don’t throw 
away good food!’” 

RESTAURANT Man—‘‘On our menu cards 
we attached fliers saying, ‘Order what 
you want, but eat all you order’.” 

SoL_prer—‘We have mess inspection 
three times a day, checking the amount 
and kinds of food thrown away.” 

RoTaRIAN—‘“When we displayed prize 
fruits and vegetables that members had 
raised in their own gardens, we called 
attention to ways of using all parts of 
the products in an effort to conserve 
food.” 

HoMEMAKER—‘Saving food releases 
more for war needs, improves our health, 
and gives us more money for more war 
bonds.” 





Annual Readin 
Instruction Conference 


Crowded conditions created by the 
number of armed forces stationed on the 
campus of The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege have again necessitated the post- 
ponement of the annual Conference on 
Reading Instruction from April to July 
19, 20, and 21, 1944. The main theme of 
the conference this year will be Develop- 
ing Basic Reading Abilities. The confer- 
ence activities have been organized 
around demonstrations in the Summer- 
Session Demonstration School, seminars, 
and lectures. Sectional meetings will be 
differentiated for elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers, teachers of exceptional 
children, supervisors and school psy- 
chologists. 

Speakers include Leo J. Brueckner, 
University of Minnesota; Emmett A. 
Betts, director of the Reading Clinic, The 
Pennsylvania State College; F. M. Gar- 
ver, University of Pennsylvania; Carol 
Hovious, head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, San Benito County High School and 
Junior College, Hollister, Calif., and 
summer-session instructor at The Penn- 
sylvania State College; Eleanor Johnson, 
managing editor of the American Educa- 
tion Press; Charles Manwiller, Board of 
Education, Pittsburgh; Conrad Seegers, 
Temple University; Carolyn Welch, su- 
pervisor of Reading Clinic Laboratory 
School, The Pennsylvania State College; 
and Gerald A. Yoakam, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Demonstrations will be conducted by 
the staff of the Summer-Session Demon- 
stration School. 

Copies of the program may be obtained 
by writing Reading Clinic Secretary, Bur- 
rowes Education Building, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 





Occupational 
Therapists Needed 


As increasing numbers of injured sol- 
diers return to the hospitals, more and 
more occupational therapists are needed 
by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission to aid in their adjustment to 
normal life. In greatest demand are 
experienced graduates of accredited oc- 
cupational therapy schools. Experience 
should be in hospitals acceptable to the 
American Medical Association. For 
some positions, however, college training 
in psychology and in arts and crafts or 
trades and industries, or experience as 
a junior aide in veterans’ hospitals, may 
be substituted for training in occupa- 
tional therapy schools. Other positions 
will be filled by inexperienced graduates 
of occupational therapy schools. 

The salary range of these positions is 
$1,970 to $2,433 a year, including, over- 
time pay. 

Further information on Qccupational 
Therapy Aide positions and application 
forms may be obtained from first- and 
second-class post offices or from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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VISUAL AIDS . 


New U.S. O. E. Units in Aircraft Work 


The Division of Visual Aids for War 
Training announces the release of 12 
new U. S. Office of Education visual 
units in aircraft work, covering as- 
sembling, riveting, blanking, templates, 
forming, and tube bending. ‘These 
visual training aids are parts of complete 
series (see EDUCATION For VIcToryY, Janu- 
ary 3, 1944) the remainder of which are 
expected to be completed and released 
within the next 2 months. 

Each U. S. O. E. visual unit consists of 
a 16-mm sound motion picture, a silent 
filmstrip, and an instructor’s manual. 
The motion picture shows the job step 
by step. The filmstrip reviews, clarifies, 
and supplements the motion picture. 
The instructor’s manual ties motion 
picture and filmstrip together into an 
integrated visual training unit. 

Titles, descriptions, and prices of the 
new films are given below. They may be 
purchased from the contractual distrib- 
utor of all U. S. O. E. visual aids, Castle 
Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y., or from more than 200 
visual education dealers throughout the 
country. Schools and other nonprofit 
institutions receive a 10 percent discount. 


128. Sawing Template Metal 

Shows how to use a job selector chart 
for width, pitch, set of teeth, and speed; 
how to identify raker, wave, and straight 
teeth; how to mount a saw blade on a 
band saw; how to select and adjust 
blade guides; how to saw to a layout 
line; how to “chew out” metal from a 
notch; and how to remove burrs. 
Running time: 17 minutes. 





Motion .picture...........c0sese<c--e $23. 98 
Filmstrip... inland sla sash aicenpeeleatiee Sei aiecncamahilgea 1.00 
Tnstreeter’s MONRWAl... cnccccnsccocce Free 

Wiewmeh welit....<ccccccccecenqn 24.98 


129. Filing Template Metal 

Shows how to clamp template metal 
on a bench and in a vise; how to select 
the correct file for each job; how to grip 
the file for different jobs; how to file a 
square edge and remove burrs; how the 
wrist is rotated for filing inside curves; 
how to file inside rectangles and remove 
fillets from corners. For illustration, a 
straight edge, an inside oval, an outside 
contour template, and an inside rectangle 
areused. Running time: 15 minutes. 


TOG icc cc ccmsccteciecsasve $22. 73 
Pl, re ere 1.00 
Instruceers MANUGl.....ncccecsecsce Free 





WE: Wiiccnssenndonndanne 23. 73 


130. Blanking Sheet Metal on the 
Squaring Shear 


Shows how to lay out tapered blanks 
on an aluminum sheet; how to set and 
adjust front and back gages and side 
stops; how to use hold-downs and 
treadle; how to check blanks and further 
adjust machine; and how to trim blanks. 
Animated drawings are used to explain 
operations of the shear. In addition to 
reviewing the important points in the 
motion picture, the filmstrip points out 
other jobs frequently done on the squar- 
ing shear and explains the operation of 
a power-operated squaring shear. Run- 
ning time: 18 minutes. 





BROOCH DRGCUIIG o oescccccccccvudsasas $25. 22 
PAN ictictnicthae bait mamasiiiae 1.00 
Inetructor’s manwval........nncscnacccs Free 

WOE WRI nn cicncsacsncccsanan 26. 22 


131. Blanking Sheet Metal With Hand 
Snips 


Shows how to care for and adjust the 
sheet metal snips; how to select snips 
for the job to be done; how to cut along 
a straight line; how to cut an outside 
circle and a notch; how to cut an in- 
side line; and how to remove burrs left 
by cutting. Running time: 18 minutes. 





OR TIRED cntcincnninnncemmnwws $25. 22 
EE accccmntregiiiandinimede 1.00 
Instructor’s manual..........<<<«.<-<< Free 

WES: WR ccccecacdtincseesce 26. 22 


135. Finish Forming by Hand 


Shows the tools and methods used for 
holding small aluminum bulkheads dur- 
ing forming; the grip of the mallet han- 
dle and the free movement of wrist and 
hand during forming (in slow motion) ; 
the successive stages of forming with a 
flat fibre strip (around the bend of the 
flange, along the flat of the flange, and 
the final smoothing); the successive 
stages of shrinking large wrinkles with 
a forming tool; marking excess metal 
with a surface gage; and checking fin- 
ished work with a contour template. In 
illustrating these operations, a long nar- 
row bulkhead and a bulkhead having a 
sharp radius are used. Running time: 
16 minutes. 





EE BOOTING aicentnatsdnciwades $23.35 
Ee ee 1.00 
Bg S| ee ee Free 

Fe Wi Ricitikiccccactnncnsene 24. 36 


136. Assembling in a Jig (Fitting and 
Lining Up) 


Shows how aircraft sheet metal parts 
are assembled in a precision assembly 
jig, how aircraft sheet metal parts are 
fitted together and accurately lined up, 
how to use an awl for lining up, how to 
use skin fasteners, and how to correct 
misaligned holes. Running time: 16 
minutes. 





eNO ONCUIG inci cdasismniebcaciaas $23. 35 
i Ce eae 1.00 
Instructor’s manual._......---..__.. Free 

i, a re 24. 35 


137. Assembling in a Jig (Drilling and 
Riveting) 


Shows the procedure for drilling, burr- 
ing, dimpling, and riveting an aircraft 
sheet metal assembly emphasizing (1) 
following a pattern in drilling, (2) fas- 
tening parts securely before riveting, and 
(3) riveting procedures for long and 
short seams. Running time: 21 minutes. 


I Ti cic ici aeicndiatnaeeiiel $27. 71 
ra cts cccetctn a sn etsivches cnc adalat 1.00 
Instructor's manual_................ Free 





Visual unit 


138. Drilling With Portable Drill Motors 


Shows how to use a portable electric 
drill motor; how to select a drill and 
check it for size; how to insert a drill 
in a chuck; how to check a drill for true- 
running; how to avoid damage to parts 
while drilling; and how to install and 
use a special attachment for drilling. 
Running time: i7 minutes. 





SI Ii cies cn ertnnnanentindiciniiniies $24. 60 
i _ ea ae 1.00 
Instructor’s manual_................ Free 

i 25. 60 


139. Dimpling and Couniersinking 


Shows how dimpling and countersink- 
ing prepare metal for flush riveting; 
how to set up and adjust a dimpling ma- 
chine; how to operate a dimpling ma- 
chine; how to select and adjust a stop 
countersink; and how to countersink 
work for flush rivets. Running time: 
21 minutes. 





PE: PR iscsi nema vicndinmntitt $27. 71 
I tinnnnnnnndctiinamuniamints 1.00 
Instructor’s manual................. Free 

WO: Wisse csntectiacniinnd 28.71 


140. Driving and Bucking Rivets 


Shows how to set up and adjust a rivet 
gun; how to drive rivets under average 
conditions; how to buck rivets under av- 
erage conditions; how a riveter and a 
bucker work together as a team; and 
how to drive and buck rivets in hard-to- 
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get-at places. Running time: 18 min- 

utes. 

Betis. PINGUTS...cccnccccasewrcsocens $25. 22 

Filmstrip.-_--.--- Ea 

Instructor's manual.................. Free 
Wate. Wet. canqucacqueussseacc= 26. 22 


141. Removing Defective Rivets 


Shows how an inspector marks defec- 
tive ‘rivets; how to center a drill in a 
rivethead; how to drill the heads of 
flush-type and brazier head rivets; how 
to draw a drill back on center; and how 
to remove the shank and head after 


drilling. Running time: 15 minutes. 
Riotion piotUre... 2. -nneccscencancs $22. 11 
SS Ne eee 


Instructor’s manwal.......ccccececece 


Ee Wnanedeenannesmenekit: 23.11 


142. Tube Bending by Hand 

Shows why tubes must be bent for 
installation in airplanes; how the jig and 
mock-up are used; how to measure 
tubes and check them with specifica- 
tions; how to set up the tube bending 
machine for the job; and how the vari- 





ous parts of the machine function. Run- 
ning time: 15 minutes. 
ne $22.73 
ee — ee 
PENS: Gc cneccccccnecnunses Free 
i ee 23.73 





Military Service Credit in 


Junior Colleges 


The following statement on Credit for 
Military Services and for Courses Pur- 
sued While in the Military Service, was 
adopted by the California State Feder- 
ation of Junior Colleges. The recom- 
mendations are of special interest in view 
of the large number of junior colleges in 
California—more than one-tenth of the 
total number in the United States: * 


“1, That when enlistment or induction 
makes it impossible to finish the semes- 
ter, credit be granted on the following 
basis: 

A. If two-thirds of the semester 
has elapsed, full credit be granted in 
the specific subjects carried with 
grades based upon the grades 
achieved by the student up to the 
date of withdrawal. 

B. If less than two-thirds of the 
semester has elapsed, proportionate 
general elective credit be granted 
based upon the number of weeks at- 
tended. 

C. Where credits under A or B 
would complete the requirements for 
graduation that a diploma be regu- 
larly granted. 


“2. That those students withdrawing 
during the semester be granted credit 
only upon application for such credit 
to the proper junior college administra- 
tor for decision in accordance with the 
junior college’s policy. Application for 
such credit should be accompanied with 
proper evidence of induction or enlist- 
ment. 





’Statements which have dealt with grant- 
ing of school credit to boys who leave high 
school or college to enter the armed forces 
have appeared in EDUCATION FoR VICTORY 
April 15, 1943, and November 1, 1943. 


“3. That credit for military service be 
granted only upon the completion of the 
military service and upon application to 
the proper junior college administrator 
for decision in accordance with the jun- 
ior college’s policy. The application 
should be accompanied with proper evi- 
dence of military service, including hon- 
orable discharge. 


“4. That applicants for credit for mili- 
tary service, who have had no previous 
college work or whose previous college 
work is below a ‘C’ average, be required to 
prove their capability of doing satisfac- 
tory college work (by at least one se- 
mester of residence work) before credit 
for military service is granted. 


“5. That the credit gained through 
military service be recorded on the stu- 
dent’s record as such and be accepted at 
full value for the junior college diploma 
or degree, associate in arts. 


“6. That the junior college grant a 
maximum of six (6) elective (or general) 
semester units for military service with- 
out regard to the field of service. This 
maximum may be secured only by a mini- 
mum of at least 6 months actual service. 
(This corresponds to the lower division 
ROTC credit.) 


“7, That in those instances where the 
military trainee pursued nonvocational 
courses or received specialized training 
in a vocational skill comparable to the 
courses offered in junior colleges, the 
junior college in question be permitted 
to grant specific credit for such courses 
or service based upon an examination 
passed by the applicant, or the comple- 
tion of a satisfactory performance test, 
or upon presentation of evidence of such 
courses having been carried satisfactorily 
while in military service. (See ‘10’ for 
Terminal Courses.) 


“8. That commissioned officer’s train- 
ing and experience be evaluated as in 7. 


“9. That the accrediting of courses and 
training leading to degrees in content 
and number of credits be based upon the 
evaluations and recommendations from 
two sources: 


The Armed Forces Institute. 

The California Subcommittee on 
Degree Credit for Work in U. S. 
Armed Forces Training Programs. 


“10. For the accrediting of courses and 
training that may be designated as ‘Ter- 
minal Courses’: 


That correspondence courses com- 
pleted in accredited colleges and uni- 
versities through the Armed Forces 
Institute or directly with such in- 
stitutions be accepted at the value 
assigned by the institution giving the 
course; if no credit value has been 
assigned by the college or university, 
that credit be issued on the standard 
definition of ‘credit hour’ provided 
the course included an examination 
substantiating adequate mastery of 
the course. 


That terminal academic credit be 
evaluated in terms of the standard 
definition of ‘credit hour’; provided 
proficiency tests substantiate the 
mastery implied. (If the test were 
taken in some other institution, the 
junior college shall require satis- 
factory information regarding the 
nature, scope, and thoroughness of 
the test.) 


That vocational skill credit be ac- 
cepted by a formula which equates 
a full-time program of instruction 
and practice-training for a period of 
12 weeks, 44-48 hours per week, to 
ten (10) units; and that credit for 
part-time or shorter programs be 
apportioned upon this basis. 


That maximum amount of voca- 
tional skill credit earned in Armed 
Services allowable for the associate 
in arts degree be limited to ten (10) 
units for each specific skill or for 
each designated level of a skill, and 
that the total amount of credit for 
vocational skill-training be limited 
to thirty (30) units. 
“11. That the maximum number of 
general elective credits to be gained 
through any or ail of the methods 
covered in this report shall be guided by 
the action of the National Associdtion 
of Collegiate Registrars. 


“12. That these recommendations be 
coordinated with such studies and rec- 
ommendations as may be made by the 
California Committee for the Study of 
Education.” 
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Food Production Information 


The Office of War Information and the 
War Food Administration seek the help 
of libraries throughout the country in 
their campaign to “Make Food Fight for 
Freedom by Growing More in 1944.” 

According to these authorities, the 
American people last year planted 20 
million victory gardens, and produced 8 
million tons of food—nearly half of 
America’s total production of fresh vege- 
tables. The goal for 1944 calls for plant- 
ing 22 million victory gardens, an in- 
crease of 2 million over the previous year. 

The OWI and WFA suggest that li- 
braries may help this program by stress- 
ing in their publicity and services the 
continuing urgency of the food situation 
and the important part which the victory 
gardens must play in the production of 
food. It is suggested that libraries em- 
phasize the care of victory gardens, and 
secure tie-ins with local committees. 

To assist libraries in doing their part 
in the “Make Food Fight for Freedom” 
program, a limited number of victory 
garden posters are available to them on 
request, from the Division of Public In- 
quiries, Office of War Information, 
Washington, D.C. In the absence of a 
local victory garden committee, individ- 
uals seeking free gardening bulletins and 
advice may write to their State agricul- 
tural college or to “Victory Gardens,” 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Copies of the following bulletins, pre- 
pared by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, may be obtained through State 
agricultural extension services: 


1. Victory Gardens. Miscellaneous 
Publication 483. (Revised 1943.) 


2. Growing Vegetables in Town and 
City. Miscellaneous Publication 
538 (1944). 


3. The Farm Garden. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1673. 


4. A Victory Gardener’s Handbook of 
Insects—Diseases. Miscellane- 
ous Publication 525 (1944). 


5. Disease—Resistant Varieties of 
Vegetables for the Home Garden, 
Leaflet 203. (Revised 1943.) 


6.. Hotbeds and Coldframes. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1743. (Revised 1943.) 

7. The Home Fruit Garden. A series 

of 6 leaflets giving regional infor- 

mation on home fruit gardens for 


various sections of the country 
(1942). 

From time to time, new publications of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture are 
described under “U. S. Government An- 
nounces,” a regular feature of EDUCATION 
FOR VICTORY. 

Sources for State circulars and bul- 


letins on gardening should likewise be - 


investigated. 


OWI Program Schedule 


To assist libraries and other informa- 
tion agencies in securing materials and 
planning special services in advance, the 
Office of War Information, Domestic 
Branch, has recently announced its pro- 
gram schedule for late spring and sum- 
mer. The subjects of Government ac- 
tivity to receive continuing emphasis 
include: 


Economic Stabilization, a basic pro- 
gram to combat inflation and promote 
post-war economic stability. 

Gasoline Conservation, an explanation 
of the gasoline shortage and need for in- 
creased conservation. 

Fighting Waste, a basic salvage and 
conservation program covering critical 
resources of coal, gas, oil, water, electric- 
ity, transportation and cemmunication, 
as well as paper and rubber. 

Manpower, a drive to meet local short- 
ages in war industry. 

Women in the War, an explanation of 
the need for women in civilian and mili- 
tary war effort. 

Food Fights for Freedom, the basic 
food program covering its production, 
distribution, regulation, consumption, 
conservation, and allocation. 

Security of War Information, designed 
to discourage careless talk and safeguard 
military information. 

V-Mail, encouraging use of V-Mail in 
‘correspondence with armed _ services 
overseas, 

Venereal Disease, a national educa- 
tional program. 

Wartime Forest Fire Prevention, stress- 
ing individual responsibility for forest 
fire prevention to be timed locally. 

Special information programs an- 
nounced by OWI for summer emphasis 
include: 

Naval Aerial Gunners, an effort to gain 
public recognition for Naval aerial gun- 
ners. 

Army Nurse Corps, a recruiting pro- 
gram for 3,000 nurses by June 1. 


U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps, a drive for 
65,000 recruits in May and June for Sep- 
tember classes. 

Juvenile Delinquency, a summer pro- 
gram to provide adequate vacation-time 
recreation facilities for school children 
to curb delinquency and promote health. 


Library of Congress Reports 
Year’s Activities 


How the Library of Congress responded 
to the unprecedented demands of war- 
time research and, at the same time, con- 
tinued its work as an international center 
of culture is the theme of the Librarian’s 
report for the last fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943. 

Wartime demands upon the Library 
greatly increased and brought on, in the 
words of the Librarian, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, “a burden of reference work he- 
yond anything in the Library’s previous 
experience.” The recent year indicated 
that the demand for books is more in- 
tense, and more directly related to gov- 
ernmental action in wartime than in 
peacetime. 

The report shows that research for 
Government authorities was the heaviest 
in the Library’s history. Bibliographies 
for the most part dealt with war subjects. 
In one way or another, almost every unit 
of the Library carried out important, and 
often confidential, work for the various 
war agencies. That the Library remains 
an instrument of culture, in spite of war, 
says Mr. MacLeish, is due “solely to the 
care and foresight of Congress,” which 
has left its financial resources stronger 
than at any time previously. 


Staff Relations Services 


A recent Information Bulletin, issued 
by the Library of Congress published the 
report of the Staff Advisory Committee’s 
activities of more than a year. 

Among the services performed by the 
Committee have been (a) setting up 
principles and procedures in matters of 
staff relations, (b) discussing of sched- 
ules of service and luncheon hours, (c) 
securing attention to a revision of leave 
regulations, (d) instituting an orienta- 
tion program for new employees, (e) 
effecting lighting and ventilation im- 
provements, (f) investigating means of 
instituting an employee’s health pro- 
gram (g) securing exit interviews for 
those leaving the service, (2) starting a 
system of preliminary efficiency ratings, 
and similar activities designed to improve 
working conditions, procedures, and 
services. ‘The desirability of frequent 
communication between the Staff Advis- 
ory Committee and the staff of the Li- 
brary was pointed out by the Librarian. 
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Books Circulate at Forums 


The public library of Larchmont, 
N. Y., is cooperating with the local 
Council for the Promotion of Peace 
Planning, which has been sponsoring a 
series of widely supported forums un- 
der distinctive leadership, according to 
a recent Bulletin to the Schools, issued 
by the University of the State of New 
York. The library has circulated books 
at the forums and has prepared short 
bibliographies for distribution. To new 
residents of Larchmont, the public li- 
brary distributes printed bookmarks in- 
dicating available library services. 


Libraries Cooperate in Lending 


The public libraries of Montclair, 


Bloomfield, and Green Ridge, N. J., have 
cooperated in plans to facilitate borrow- 
ing from neighboring libraries during 
the war period when gas shortage, shift- 
ing of dwelling locations, changing of 
occupational areas, and curtailment of 
leisure time have made it difficult for 
some readers to borrow books through 
customary channels. As outlined, the 
plan provided for staggered hours of 
service so that a reader might find an- 
other library open, even though his 
neighborhood library might be closed. 

A new plan, agreed upon by the three 
libraries to meet war conditions, has 
provided that a borrower’s card issued 
by one library might be honored at either 
of the other libraries. 


Demobilization and the Library 


A Manifesto 


The following manifesto was author- 
ized by an American Library Association 
group which included President Althea 
H. Warren, President-elect Carl Vitz, 
Librarian Ralph A. Ulveling of the De- 
troit Public Library, Librarian Carl Ro- 
den of the Chicago Public Library in con- 
ference with other A. L. A. officers, li- 
brarians, and adult education specialists 
following the recent Chicago regional in- 
stitute on demobilization and readjust- 
ment, 

For the second time in 25 years the 
American public library faces the oppor- 
tunity to render a national service 
through its participation in the proc- 
esses of demobilization and readjust- 
ment. Twenty-five years ago it sought 
to make its contribution to that process 
mainly in increased book supply and in 
the expansion of its organized facilities 
to meet the educational and vocational 
needs of the returning servicemen. Out 
of these needs and the efforts to fulfill 
them grew the adult education move- 
ment. To the library in particular, ac- 
crued its readers’ advisory program and 
a general expansion and recognition of 
its educational mission. 

Today the public library is convinced 
that to meet its responsibilities it must 
enter into more active and dynamic par- 
ticipation in the large and complex task 
that confronts the nation. It must be- 
come the information center of its com- 
munity not only for the diffusion of 
knowledge in its cultural and educational 
connotations, but for the provision of 
guidance, direction and counsel to the 
dislocated men and women in their en- 
deavor to accomplish their own reorien- 
tation—industrial, economic, and cul- 
tural. 


We are now in the first period of de- 
mobilization.—More than a million men 
and women have been discharged from 
the armed forces. Thousands of work- 
ers lose or leave their jobs every week. 
The second period will begin when the 
war ends in Europe. It will bring in- 
creasing discharges and dislocations. 
When the enemy is defeated in the Orient 
and South Pacific, the post-war period 
will be upon us and dislocations will reach 
enormous proportions. 

Millions of men and women will be 
discharged from the armed forces and 
war industries. They will have had new 
experiences, seen new places, acquired 
new skills, developed new interests. Some 
will be disabled. They will have to re- 
adjust themselves to normal peacetime 
living and working. 

Some will need physical rehabilitation. 
Most will seek employment. Many will 
want vocational training, general, or pro- 
fessional education. All will have to re- 
orient themselves to family and com- 
munity life, to new economic conditions, 
and to new civic responsibilities. 

Industry itself will go through what 
may prove to be its greatest transition. 
Reconversion, new materials, new prod- 
ucts, new concepts of labor relations will 
be—are now in fact—much in the minds 
of industrial and labor leaders. 

Alert librarians have already begun to 
assist in readjustment, not only because 
of present needs, but to gain experience 
for the much bigger job which lies ahead. 


Getting Set for the Job 


The library staff and the library trus- 
tees must first inform themselves about 


the facts and probabilities of demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces and war work- 
ers and about the reconversion of indus- 
try. The talents of the staff should be 
evaluated and those best suited by pro- 
fessional background, personality, and 
temperament should be assigned and 
prepared for these special services. 
Through its staff the library must help 
to organize the community’s total re- 
sources; no single agency can do this job 
alone. . 

For its own information as well as for 
the use of others, the library must 
assemble Government announcements, 
bills, hearings, and the plans of labor and 
industry, of national and local agencies, 
and of other communities. It must es- 
tablish and maintain contacts with local 
officials of Selective Service, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, and other national and 
community agencies. 


Doing the Job 


Every public library should establish 
specially organized facilities equipped and 
staffed to meet this challenging oppor- 
tunity. The large library can ask a de- 
partment or selected staff members to 
assume the leadership. .In the small li- 
brary, the librarian must rely upon her- 
self, her trustees and competent volun- 
teers. 

Information service.—The library must 
supply information and printed mate- 
rials on all agencies serving veterans and 
war workers in any way—their locations, 
hours, and the nature of their services. 
It must give information and materials 
on job opportunities, training require- 
ments, and training agencies; on personal 
development, family adjustment, social 
and civic obligations, and psychological 
problems. It must also supply informa- 
tion and materials on industrial trends, 
population shifts, distribution problems, 
and other factors that affect markets. 

Educational service —The library will 
recognize and encourage the inevitable 
expansion of interest in self-education. 
It must increase, extend, and sharpen its 
educational and cultural services through 
individual reading guidance, reading and 
study programs, discussion groups, films, 
and by reference and introduction to 
similar activities conducted under other 
auspices. 

Public relations.—Through competent 
field workers, paid or volunteer, and 
through publicity, the library will make 
it difficult for any member of the com- 
munity to remain unaware of its ex- 
panded informational and educational 
services, 
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Government Activities 


Deferment of Students in 
Special Fields 


The following is the text of a telegram 
sent on April 11 by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service, to 
State directors of Selective Service: 


As a result of the amendment of Local 
Board Memorandum 115, April 4, 1944, 
which eliminated students from the list 
of exceptions to the restriction against 
occupational deferment of registrants 
ages 18 through 25 specifically authorized 
by the Director of Selective Service, Ac- 
tivity and Occupation Bulletin 33-6 and 
the procedures described therein are 
hereby rescinded. State directors are 
directed to recommend exceptions to the 
general restriction against the occupa- 
tional deferment of registrants ages 18 
through 25 by indicating on Forms 42-A 
(Special) submitted to them their rec- 
ommendation and the deferment time 
limit specified for registrants described 
as follows: 

1. Registrants pursuing full-time 
courses of study in recognized colleges 
or universities in the following scientific 
and specialized fields provided they will 
graduate before July 1, 1944, and no de- 
ferment for such registrants shall extend 
beyond that date: Aeronautical engi- 
neering, agricultural sciences, automotive 
engineering, bacteriology, chemical en- 
gineering, chemistry, civil engineering, 
electrical engineering, forestry, geology, 
geophysics, marine engineering, mathe- 
matics, mechanical engineering, meteor- 
ology, mining and metallurgical engineer- 
ing, including mineral technology, naval 
architecture, optometry, petroleum engi- 
neering, pharmacy, physics, including 
astronomy, radio engineering, sanitary 
engineering. 

2. Registrants pursuing full-time 
courses of study in medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, and osteopathy, in 
recognized schools of medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, and osteopathy until 
their graduation. 

3. Registrants pursuing full-time 
courses of study in the premedicine, pre- 
dentistry, preveterinary medicine, pre- 
osteopathy, and pretheology until their 
graduation if they are in recognized col- 
leges and universities provided such reg- 
istrants have been accepted for admis- 





sion in and will matriculate and enter 
into actual classroom work in a recog- 
nized school of medicine, dentistry, vet- 
erinary medicine, osteopathy, or theology 
on or before July 1, 1944. 

4. Registrants having completed their 
professional training and preparation as 
medical doctors, dentists, or osteopaths 
and are undertaking further studies in 
a hospital or institution giving a recog- 
nized interneship provided the total pe- 
riod of such interneship shall not exceed 
9 months. 


State directors will recommend excep- 
tions to the general restriction against 
the occupational deferment of registrants 
ages 18 through 25 upon Forms 42-A 
(Special) submitted by recognized col- 
leges, universities, or institutions for reg- 
istrants described in this wire regardless 
of the absence or presence of an endorse- 
ment by the National Roster or other 
Federal Government agency, State di- 
rectors will inform local boards of the 
provisions of this wire and may notify 
institutions that Forms 42-A (Special) 
may be submitted for registrants who 
qualify thereunder. 


Adjustment of the College 
Curriculum to Wartime 
Conditions and Needs 


The U. S. Office of Education has issued 
a series of reports on the adjustment of 
the college curriculum to wartime con- 
ditions and needs, and copies have been 
sent to the heads of the particular de- 
partments concerned. These reports are 
intended to assist institutions of higher 
learning in their efforts to render an 
effective and vital service in wartime. 
They have been prepared under the 
direction of the following Committee: 
Lloyd E. Blauch, senior specialist in 
higher education, Office of- Education, 
chairman; Levin B. Broughton (de- 
ceased), Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Maryland; Wal- 
ter C. Eells, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges; 
Kathryn McHale, general _ director, 
American Association of University 
Women; Levering Tyson, president, 
Muhlenberg College. 

This Committee requested the national 
association of college teachers in each 
of the principal fields of study in the arts 


and sciences to appoint a committee to 
prepare the report for that field, and 
suggested that it might be well to center 
somewhat geographically the member- 
ship of the Committee in order to facili- 
tate the work. The associations re- 
sponded generously and selected com- 
mittees. It was suggested to each com- 
mittee that there appear to be three 
aspects of the present situation that 
should be considered in the project: (a) 
The military aspect, including service in 
the land, sea, and air forces; (b) the 
civilian aspect, including the industrial, 
the agricultural, the financial, the gov- 
ernmental, and other phases; and (c) 
the cultural aspect—understanding the 
issues and events. 

Reports have been issued on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Psychology, history, 
sociology, geography, English composi- 
tion and literature, political science, 
music, journalism, philosophy, classical 
studies, speech, art, Italian, Spanish, 
economics, physical education for 
women, physical education for men, 
health, biological sciences, German, and 
home economics. 

Owing to restrictions on processing the 
reports, the number made available was 
very limited. One copy of each report 
was sent to the head of the department 
concerned in each institution of higher 
education. For example, the report on 
psychology was sent to the head of the 
department of psychology. Only a few 
copies of the report are available for 
further distribution. Complete sets can- 
not be had. 


Institution Activities 


National Training School 
for Public Service 


A National Training School for Pub- 
lic Service has been established in De- 
troit, Mich., through the philanthropy 
of William Volker, of Kansas City, Mo. 
The school is an independent founda- 
tion incorporated “to prepare young men 
and women for effective participation 
in community leadership and practical 
politics; to train them for professional 
service with citizen organizations in- 
tended to stimulate and direct citizen in- 
terest in government; and for admin- 
istrative positions in the public service.” 
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Announcement has been made by the 
school that it will offer 10 or more fel- 
lowships for the 12 months, September 
1944-August 1945, on the work-study 
plan, to graduates or mature students 
of demonstrated ability and evident de- 
votion to public service. Each fellow- 
ship will carry a monthly stipend of $100, 
plus tuition and fees. 

The fellows will receive their academic 
training in the School of Public Affairs 
and Social Work at Wayne University, 
the municipal university of Detroit. 
For practical training they will be as- 
signed by the National Training School 
for Public Service to the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research and other 
citizen agencies and to governmental de- 
partments both in and outside of De- 
troit. On successful completion of the 
work, the fellow will receive the degree 
of master of public administration. 

Applications for fellowships will be 
considered in the order of their receipt 
until August 1, 1944. They should be 
addressed to Dr. Lent D. Upson, Direc- 
tor of the National Training School for 
Public Service, 5135 Cass Avenue, De- 
troit 2, Mich. 


Wellesley’s Summer 
Wartime Schools 


Wellesley College has announced that 
its summer session for 1944 will be 
marked by the opening of two wartime 
projects, a school of community affairs 
and a school of techniques. 

The school of community affairs will 
consider typical problems currently con- 
fronting United States citizens. Discus- 
sion will center around the cultural dif- 
ferences within the American commu- 
nity. Problems of adjustment, causes of 
intolerance, isolation and segregation, 
and methods to overcome antagonisms 
will be considered. The school is sched- 
uled to operate for three consecutive 
summer sessions. 

The school of techniques will give 
courses in electronics, physics, map 
reading, geography, labor relations, 
economics, elementary drafting, and 
mathematics. It will give also intensive 


oral training in Spanish, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, as an aid to post-war 
reconstruction work. 

Expected to start about June 29 and 
continue to August 10, the sessions of 
the schools will be open to those with 
the basic educational requirements. 


Land-Grant Institutions 


The 1943 enrollment figures for the land-grant colleges and universities have just 


been tabulated. 


table is given: 


UNDERGRADUATE, GRADUATE, AND 


SPECIAL 


STUDENTS 


EXCLUDING 


MILITARY) 


The comparison of those enrollments with the enrollments of the 2 


previous years seems to be a matter of widespread interest. Therefore the following 


IN 


















































REGULAR SESSION OF LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1941 1942, 
1943 
| June 30, 194! June 30, 1942 June 30, 1943 
Institution S semaionieagn —— — SS | 
Men Women| Men | Women Men | Women 
_ ae Poe — a ee aaa _ 
IE sciniics sith tciectiastitiintstscibinmsiniaiiciaiaaa ates 180, 359 83, 035 172, 903 81, 705 161, 806 77, 534 
I i  Dintincncnnttsinennsdsbemeeniaiiin 182, 016 76,118 | 166,916 74, 776 157, 333 37 
Total Negro 6,917 | 5, 987 | 6, 929 4, 563 | 6, 067 
Alabama Polytechnic Instiiute..................... | 8, 326 865 | 8, 269 | O04 3, 515 | 1,101 
eT 229 | 81 | 176 | 72 | 117 45 
ET A I vc vncccnsnewssenednnncssiotetn } 1, 783 | 1, 139 1, 606 | 1, 183 1, 361 1, 162 
University of Arkansas. ...................... | 1, 800 745 1, 706 | 52 1, 618 664 
University of California............. .| 16, 7 11, 514 14, 752 10, 900 12, 328 10, 215 
' 
Se BD GC isin deenccnceicenccsnsccencce 1, 448 609 1,354 628 1, 172 535 
University of Commectient......cccccccccoscessccces | 956 | 501 | 1,312 657 1,513 728 
University of Delaware. ....................--- "| 609 | 305 589 292 583 262 
WRN OE PIII, oii cccctinikncciccvncciccccccce 3, 412 | 26 3, 217 | 22 3, 587 23 
University of Georgia............--...-------------- 2,421 1, 389 2114] 1,253 1,415 929 
University of Hawali_........... 1, 399 1, 347 | 1, 234 | 1, 134 S8Y 754 
University of Idaho 1, 998 g42| 1,748 | 801 1,423 723 
University of Ilinois................................ | 10,786 3, 548 10, 056 | 8, 407 8, 724 8, 160 
Purdue University (Ind.).................-...----.- | 5,795 1, 482 5,472| 1,431 6, 036 1, 632 
ewe RNIN OCI i ci ccscnenanesiccvccacucnsesoses 4,973 2,074] 4,519] 2,065 4,377 2, O84 
Kansas State College........-.---....... iain 8, 035 1, 285 | 2, 601 | 1, 254 2, 678 1,112 
University of Kentucky 2, 663 1, 465 2,218} 1,395 2, 378 1, 359 
Louisiana State University......................... | 5, 390 2, 911 4, 624 | 2, 689 3, 935 2, 157 
I i Bio ccwnctetesticsiccdconccecsins | 1, 523 S41 1, 450 | 521 1,329 600 
ef, 3, 788 1, 667 3, 717 1,770 3, 338 1, 526 
Massachusetts State College.................-..--.- | 992 | 477 879 | 469 803 393 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology.........-...- 3, 080 | 58 2, 996 | 59 2,975 73 
I TI Ra icctbntntidncvnteseciesansad | 4, 735 2, 381 4, 398 | 2,377 | 4, 204 2, 430 
University of Minnesota ew 6, 287 9, 613 | 6, 056 8, 134 8, 736 
Mississippi State College..........-.--------------- | 2,113 | 143} 1,932 | 210 1, 701 303 
| | | | 
University of Missouri..............-- inargnsstthtetdn oa 5, 389 | 1, 591 | 4,973 | 1, 498 5, 539 1, 330 
Montana State College... ....20...0....22--n2eccene | 1, 056 719} 1,034 | 766 S81 719 
Winbrernlty Of DICMPONR. <ccnccccccccccccascccassces 4, 440 2, 383 | 3, 976 | 2, 165 3, 548 1,990 
University of Nevada... —— | 801 } 454 671 } 401 526 330 
University of New Hamps 1, 368 | 712 | 1, 288 | 810 1, 275 754 
Rutgers University (N.J.)_......--- eT | 2, 098 | 1,070 | 1, 990 1, 066 2,001 980 
New Mexico Agricultural and Mechanical College..| 644 | 236 619 304 423 225 
Cornell University (N. Y.)..........-..-.0-.-scceee 5, 756 | 1, 559 5,495 1, 653 4, 989 1, 861 
North Carolina State College...........--.----.----| 2, 653 | 28 2, 529 42 2, 514 | 41 
North Dakota Agricultural College. ..............- 1, 479 | 514 1,173 510 196 | 429 
} 
SD Ny Se vc cdcinnonssansiacannnesbon 10, 161 | 3, 897 8, 912 8, 826 8, 192 | 8, 82¢ 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. -_.. 4, 085 | 2, 186 | 8, 438 2, 334 2, 855 | 1, 866 
I ia. ici ciiniininind die tnthtssiteadiaitndiinins 3, 358 1,731 2, 971 1, 670 3, 070 | 1,61 
Penmapivania State College. ..coccccccccccecsccccces | 5, 705 1,816 | 5, 403 1, 829 750 2, 200) 
University of Puerto Rico........2....-.00.2cce-0e- 1,877 | 2, 088 } 1, 855 2, 484 1,951 2, 679 
| | | 
Rhode Island State College. --..- | 900 336 | 820 339 812 25 
Clemson Agricultural College (8. . 7 al 2, 349 = | ae 
South Dakota State College 1,060 | 441 921 | 437 1, 205 | 389 
Gabeassity of TARGA. «. -censccnessocenccceccences 3, 480 | 1, 768 | 3, 140 1, 666 974 1, 693 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas...... 6, 846 a Ja 6, 981 6, 942 WS 
Utah State Agricultural College...........-........ 2, 150 976 | 1, 562 892 1, 241 693 
Ee 825 647 | 719 | 608 663 if 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. ..........--.--+.---- 8, 065 177 3,191 | 
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UNDERGRADUATE, GRADUATE, AND SPECIAI FUDENTS (EXCLUDING MILITARY) IN 


REGULAR SESSION OF LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS FOR YEARS ENDING JUD ol 


1943— Continued 


Ni ), bal, bate, 

















| June 30, 194] June 30, 1942 June 20, 1943 
Institution | ~eees emee ¥ nel Gamnenee etd cmeenies 
Men Women Men | Women|} Men | Women 
State College of Washington................--. 890 1, 384 2, 602 1, 373 56 | 1, 296 
West Virginia University. ........................ 2, 446 1, 028 2, 106 1, 024 2, 263 | 930 
University of Wisconsin. .....- 7 3, O40 7, 287 3, 846 7,135 | 3, 44 
University of Wyoming........- E 18 790 1, 265 736 979 61 
| | } | 
INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES | 
Alabama State A. and M. Institute........... 4 29 329 | 318 213 | 349 
Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College 6 8 199 247 143 227 
Delaware State College ‘ os 2 80 49 86 74 | 75 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College. ...-.. 47 80 328 79 22 648 
Georgia State Industrial College. .................. 304 14 233 52 195 | 21 
| | | 
Kentucky State Industrial College Pale sage 56 | 8 220 | 300 116 | 277 
Southern University and A. and M. College (La.)..| 457 | 4169 418 485 24 531 
Princess Anne College (Md.)....................... 102 | 7 ¢ 59 65 ) 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College (Miss.) 255 | 197 | 246 217 134 | 207 
Ramee URVeTGRS CREE.) osc ncn ccnccccensdecaaces | 101 36 415 354 | 271 | 328 
Agricultural and Technical College (N. C.).......- 688 27 683 337 570 354 
Langston University (Okla.)......................- 408 ( 269 412 269 412 
State Colored Normal, Industrial, A. and M, Col- | | | 
DG eile bataiinnsguideucicdvdsscamiameniawd 183 43¢ 504 173 459 634 
| 
Tennessee A. and J. State Teachers College.... £86 918 | 102 | 840 | 44 28 
Prairie View State College (Texas).............-.-. 581 645 602 | 6165 | 00 624 
Virginia State College for Negroes. ......-..-.------| 565 | 647 | 598 | 704 327 | 694 
West Virginia State College................-<-06 ibe 


478 561 427 | 551 332 | 499 





Refresher Course for Im- 
proving Easic Teaching 
Efficiency 


The need for brief refresher training 
felt by former teachers returning to the 
schools after a long absence led the War 
Service Committee of the School of Edu- 
cation of Indiana University to develop 
an 8-hour course, designed to increase 
teaching effectiveness by refreshing the 
teacher’s knowledge of (1) how to teach 
an individual; (2) how to decide what to 
teach; (3) how pupils learn; and (4) how 
to teach a class democratically. 

This course, known as the Indiana 
University Victory Teaching Service, was 
tried out in various Indiana schools dur- 
ing the year 1942-43. Revision of it was 
made during the summer of 1943 and an 
instructor’s outline and supplementary 
sheets prepared. 

The outline provides for 6 sessions of 
2 hours each, and in order that each 
teacher may actually put into practice 
the principles learned while the course 
is still in session groups are limited to 
from 12 to 16 students. 


1Indiana University Victory Teaching Serv- 
ice Instructor’s Manual, and Supplementary 
Sheets to Accompany Instructor’s Manual 
by L. O. Andrews and John H. Dillon, School 
of Education, Indiana University, 1943. 





The course was designed from the first 
to be used by local administrators and 
supervisors in upgrading their own per- 
sonnel. In October 1943 a training ses- 
sion was held at Indiana University for 
such persons. It has now been tried out 
by two superintendents and the results 
are reported as most gratifying. 

Although the authors feel that the out- 
line and supplemental sheets are rather 
complete, they recommend that no one 
attempt to conduct the course until he 
has had opportunity to take it under the 
leadership of an experienced instructor. 
Indiana University has made provision to 
train educators who wish to offer this 
inservice training program. 

The authors of the course do not claim 
that it will develop expert teachers from 
persons whose present performance is 
mediocre or that it attempts to do the 
total job of teacher training. “The 
course is designed specifically to sharpen 
up the teaching tools which must be ac- 
quired through the regular basic teach- 
er-training programs. The enthusiastic 
acceptance of the course by teachers 
points the way for an unlimited variety 
of brief, concentrated courses which can 
be developed in the post-war period, each 
directed toward assisting a small group 
of regular classroom teachers to solve 
certain of their everyday classroom 
problems.” 


Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia 


On February 22, Governor Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr., of Virginia, signed a bill by 
which Mary Washington College, at 
Fredericksburg, became the college of 
arts and sciences for women of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The law provides 
that the college, to be known as Mary 
Washington College of the University of 
Virginia, be controlled by the Board of 
Visitors of the University of Virginia, in- 
stead of by the State Board of Education 
as previously, that the number of mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors be increased, 
and that the president of the university 
become chancellor of the combined in- 
stitutions. The president of the college 
is retained, and it is planned to complete 
within 4 years the adjustments necessary 
to integrate the courses of study at the 
two institutions. 

Mary Washington College, which 
was one of the four State teacher-train- 
ing institutions of Virginia, hac in recent 
years assumed many of the functions of 
a liberal arts college for women. It is 
the largest college for women in the 
State, having an annual enrollment of 
more than 2,000 students, an admin- 
istrative and faculty staff of 183, and 
physical property valued in excess of 
$3,500,000. 


State Scholarships for Pros- 
pective Teachers 


Prospective teachers who are citizens 
of the State of Florida have an oppor- 
tunity to win State scholarships worth 
$200 annually and available for a period 
not to exceed 4 years. 

The scholarships will be awarded under 
the provisions of a Florida law which was 
passed in 1939, but which had been 
temporarily inoperative due to lack of 
necessary funds. 

The number of scholarships to be 
awarded in each county will depend upon 
the number of representatives which the 
county has in the Florida Legislature. 
An equal number are available for men, 
at the University of Florida, and for 
women, at the Florida State College for 
Women. Award is based on competition, 
and the first examination of applicants 
was held on April 8. 

Regulations for the award of the 
scholarships are made by the State Board 
of Education and the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction will make 
the awards, upon recommendations of 
a committee of the University of Plorida 
and the Florida State College for Women. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION in WARTIME 


and the HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 





News Notes 


An indication of the success of efforts 
to improve the dental condition of boys 
before they enter the service comes from 
Reception Center No. 1773 located at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. The officer in 
charge of dental examinations reports 
that of a typical group of Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps personnel examined, approx- 
imately 90 percent were placed in Class 
IV (practically perfect tooth condition). 
At the other end of the scale fewer than 
2 percent were listed as Class I (very un- 
satisfactory dental condition). The offi- 
cer adds this comment: “From similar 
groups of the young men I have surveyed 
before, I feel safe in telling you that there 
would be only a slight difference in the 
percentage of Class IV’s to the total 
number surveyed.” 

* 

From the Ledger-Enquirer of Colum- 
bus, Ga., comes a story of salvage work 
done by the Victory Corps in the white 
and Negro high schools of that town. 
The drive is unique in that it was origi- 
nated and carried out almost entirely 
by school children, 

“A total of 81,220 pounds of waste paper 
was collected in the past two Saturdays 
by Victory Corps workers in a house to 
house campaign for paper and fats. The 
total is not complete and an even larger 
sum is expected when all the schools 
have turned in their weights. 


“The Victory Corps is made up of vol- 
untary high-school workers who work in 
their spare time for the war effort, and 
do not receive any pay. They supervised 
the campaign which was conducted by 
grammar school students who canvassed 
the houses. 

“Twenty-seven trucks were given the 
Corps by Columbus merchants to pick up 
the paper and fat. Fort Benning loaned 
six Army vehicles, and five wagons were 
used.” 

* 

Physical fitness for victory is the theme 
of CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL’s (Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.) yearly show. 269 girls and 
300 boys will participate in folk dancing, 
tumbling, posture exercises, volley ball, 
boxing, and apparatus work. 


A novel way of assuring schoo) alumni 
in uniform that they are not forgotten 
has been worked out by the student 
council in GRANT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL (North Sacramento, Calif.), 
Each time a student buys a bond at the 
school booth, he casts a vote for his fa- 
vorite uniformed alumnus. At the end 
of the week, votes are tallied and the win- 
ning alumnus-serviceman receives a $25 
bond. The gift bonds are donated by 
classes, clubs, the faculty, and by indi- 
viduals in the community. 


* 
The first U. S. automobile driven by 


U. S. troops to land on Japanese terri-. 


tory since Pear] Harbor was a jeep spon- 
sored by war stamp and bond purchases 
of the students of ST. ANDREWS 
SCHOOL (Erie, Pa.). A letter received 
by the school from S. H. McAloney, a 
reads, in part: 

“This letter is being written from our 
dug-out position on Ennubirr Island on 
Kwajalein atoll. Our jeep stands beside 
me. It is a famous little car now. While 
the fighting was still going on, a landing 
barge ran up to the shore and out rolled 
our jeep from the children of St. An- 
drews in Erie. 

“Now the jeep stands camouflaged in 
a tropical thicket, its radio sending valu- 
able messages for the commander, and 
bringing us news from the States in the 
evening ...” 


* 


With bonds sold by the Victory Corps 
of the BEVERLY HIGH SCHOOL (Bev- 
erly, Mass.) during the Fourth War Loan 
Drive, a hospital plane costing $110,000 
will be bought. The plane will be deco- 
rated with a plaque reading “Presented 
by the BEVERLY HIGH SCHOOL Vic- 
tory Corps of Beverly, Mass. on the 
Fourth War Loan.” A picture of it will 
be sent to the school. The plane will be 
presented to the U. S. Army. 


* 


U. S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve— 
ilustrated handbook of information on 
qualifications, training, jobs, pay, and 
other usual subjects of inquiry. 


Facts About Spars—Official illustrated 
pamphlet giving important information 
which girls will want if they consider 
joining the Women’s Reserves of the 
United States Coast Guard Reserve. 

Single copies of the above two pam- 
phlets available free from the Navy 
liaison to Office of Education, Room 2040, 
Temporary M Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Communication Arts 

Promoting peace and _ friendship 
among the neighbors of the Western 
Hemisphere, the WILLMAR HIGH 
SCHOOL (Willmar, Minn.) planned a 
special program for Pan-American Day, 
April 14th in which all the school par- 
ticipated including the Radio Work Shop, 
school clubs, and musical organizations. 
Throughout the week, classes studied 
their neighbors of North, South, and Cen- 
tral America. Languages, customs, 
geographical positions, resources, and 
political aspects of the countries were 
discussed. 

To arouse interest in the program, slo- 
gans, bulletin boards, pictures, flag dis- 
plays, and blackboard drawings were 
used. The need for western hemisphere 
solidarity was the prevailing theme in 
these devices as well as in the displays 
of art work, written articles, and stories 
describing life, customs, and music in 
Pan-American countries. 

On Pan-American Day recorded music 
of the Americas was brought to all the 
rooms through a public address system, 
Prominently displayed in library, corri- 
dors, and downtown show windows were 
highly decorative posters made by the 
art classes, 


Working Youth and 
Summer Savings 


During the coming summer vacation, 
more school-age young people will be 
working at adult jobs for adult wages 
than ever before. Last July, at the peak 
of adolescent employment, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau estimated that 5 million 
youths, 14 through 17 years of age, were 
employed full or part time. The current 
needs of our armed forces for recruits 
leave still more jobs for young workers 
to fill. 
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Uniess student workers leave the 
classroom with a clear understanding of 
their responsibilities as consumers as 
well as earners in a war economy, in- 
flationary spending may take an up- 
ward turn. 

Teachers are in a Strategic position to 
help students develop individual pro- 
grams for saving summer earnings. Be- 
fore he leaves the classroom for his job, 
every student should be fully aware of 
the fact that war wages are not spend- 
ing money this year. 

A recent poll of working students in 
one Pennsylvania high school showed 
that of the 125 workers polled, 43 per- 
cent kept all earnings for themselves 
and 42 percent turned over only a por- 
tion of what they earned to their parents. 
A similar poll of wage-earning students 
in a Kentucky high school showed that 
only 10 percent of student earnings was 
being invested in war bonds and stamps. 

Along with evidence of youthful spend- 
ing, signs indicate that thousands of 
working students are saving to the limit 
of their ability. Through Schools at 
War programs, 20 million young people 
have formed the habit of buying war 
bonds and stamps regularly—averaging 
$1 to $3 for each pupil for each month. 
A senior high school student in Illinois 
has helped his mother and saved $600 
in war bonds, too. Another in the same 
class saved $150 in war bonds and bought 
his own clothes from his wages last 
summer at a stove works. From New 
Mexico, we hear about a junior high 
school grocery clerk who puts 90 percent 
of his wages in war bonds. The amounts 
saved ranged from a 10-cent war stamp 
each week to the $1,700 in $100 bonds 
piled up by a boy in upper New York 
State who worked as a plumber’s helper 
whenever he had time from school. 


Plans for Summer Savings 


The following outline giving practical 
suggestions for preparing individual 
savings programs may be useful for class 
discussion of this important aspect of 
war work: 


1. War savings objectives: a. personal 
goals; b. national goals. 

2. Budgets for war savings: a. What 
percentage of earnings must be spent? 
b. What percentage can be saved? 


3. Schedule for war savings: a. Payroll 
savings; b. Use of dated stamp albums; 
c. Where to buy extra bonds and stamps 
while schools are closed. 


Health Preparedness for the Army 


Preinduction Training 
Suggestions 


This article, second in a series of two 
on the Army’s needs in physical fitness 
and health, is adapted from a report 
given by Lt. Col. Harold W. Kent, War 
Department liaison assigned to the U. S. 
Office of Education, at a series of insti- 
tutes and regional and local meetings 
during February and March. 


This section covers health prepared- 
ness. The first article titled “The 
Army’s Physical Fitness Needs” appeared 
in the April 20 issue of EDUCATION FOR 
VIcToRY. 

To round out the picture of physical 
fitness and health in the Army, we must 
examine the contribution of the Office 
of the Surgeon General. Brig. Gen. 
James S. Stevens observed recently that 
“the United States Army is now faced 
with the largest and most complex prob- 
lem of health protection that has ever 
confronted a military force. Aside from 
the few zones controlled by the enemy, 
our forces encircle the globe. They are 
exposed to wide variations of weather 
and climate; they live under conditions 
ranging from the best that modern civili- 
zation can offer to the worst that exists 
among aboriginal savage tribes; they 
must be protected, not only from the 
diseases of our own country, but from 
the serious infections that have played 
a dominant role in retarding the progress 
of civilization in certain foreign lands. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Army is now or soon will be confronted 
with almost every known disease.” 

In the 150 years of Army medical his- 
tory, we have had rich experience with 
disease at home and abroad in peace and 
in war. Familiar landmarks in this field 
show the progress made from General 
Scott’s fight with dysentery, typhoid, 
malaria, cholera, and yellow fever, to 
1918 when we lost about one man to 
disease for one lost in battle. (This 
marked improvement came because of 
the increased use of preventive medi- 
cine.) The figures for World War II 
evidence almost unbelievable progress. 
Up to October 1943, excluding the Philip- 
pines, there was one life lost from disease 
to about 15 in battle. These are figures 
for troops overseas; if one takes into ac- 
count the increased battle casualties in 
operations since October 1943, the ratio 
would be increased over that of 1 to 15. 


It was impossible at the start of this 
war to predict what diseases might de- 
velop. It was essential therefore to de- 
velop comprehensive plans to combat all 
wartime plagues. These plans resulted 
in the present preventive medicine pro- 
gram of the Army. 


Disease Preventive Work 

At the top of the list in preventive 
work are wound infections. The use of 
sulfonamides and blood plasma, and 
prompt evacuation of wounded from the 
battle line are well-known procedures 
by now. 

Nutritional diseases are a Major con- 
cern. The U.S. Army is the best fed in 
the world under fairly stabilized condi- 
tions. For emergencies, field rations of 
various types have been scientifically de- 
veloped. Rations A, B, C, and K com- 
prise the present list. In addition, vita- 
min concentrates supplement the ration 
diets where necessary. Scurvy, beriberi, 
and pellagra have been largely avoided 
as a result of these practices. 

Gastrointestinal infections, such as 
typhoid, dysentery, diarrhea, and cholera 
is another group of diseases that the 
Army must combat. Universal immuni- 
zation and control of food and water 
have accounted for the low rate of ty- 
phoid. But the dysentery and diarrhea 
problems are tough to crack. The Med- 
ical Department’s educational program 
on sanitation, however, is bearing fruit. 

Respiratory diseases present another 
grave problem. Influenza, bronchitis, 
and pneumonia account for four out of 
five deaths from respiratory disease. 
The present low rate is satisfactory, and 
is largely due to the excellent medical 
care given the troops, especially to the 
early and prompt hospitalization given 
such cases. 

Insect-borne diseases have been as im- 
portant as intestinal or respiratory dis- 
eases in shaping military history. We 
had little trouble from malaria, yellow 
fever, or typhus fever in the last war— 
we didn’t fight in regions where those 
diseases were prevalent. Most of our 
fighting in this war has been in tropical 
or subtropical countries. The chief 
measures for control involve sanitary 
discipline. Delousing and vaccination 
are the principal weapons of such con- 
trol. The mystery of malaria has not 
been solved—one of the great medical 
needs of today is a really effective agen 
for the prevention of malaria in the 
field. 
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An Army Service Forces Circular (No. 
159), issued in late December 1943, states 
that 4 hours of instruction on “Control 
of Malaria and Malaria Discipline” is 
considered concurrent basic military 
training, and constitutes a part of the 
requirement for that type of training. 
(For further information on this need, 
consult EDUCATION For Victory, February 
1, 1944, page 7.) 

Education about venereal disease has 
made the problem and its solution fa- 
miliar to us. Suffice it to say that with 
better drugs, collaboration with civil au- 
thorities, and training of venereal dis- 
ease control officers, this problem is be- 
ing met. 


Health Habits Mean Lives 


Of vital importance to military health 
is the degree to which health habits have 
been instilled in soldiers. Such habits 
may mean their very lives. Water dis- 
cipline, sanitation, first aid are not 
merely subjects to read and discuss. 
They should be implemented by sound 
teaching procedures, such as demon- 
stration, application, pupil-coach and 
“county fair” methods, and by the use 
of any appropriate teaching aids. 

That is the health story. The pool of 
those unfit for military service is not 
figured even in the hundred thousands; 
it is close to the 4 million mark now. 
More men have been rejected in World 
War II than were accepted in World 
WarlI. This is not only a pre-war prob- 
lem, but is and will continue to be a war 
problem. 

Such are the component parts of our 
total picture: The Army Specialized 
Training Program, the objectives of the 
Army physical training and athletic pro- 
grams, and the status of Army health. 
Added up they may, so far as secondary 
school people are concerned, be stated 
as the reciprocal of Army needs. This 
reciprocal is best interpreted in the sound 
outlines of the High-School Victory 
Corps’ Physical Fitness Through Physi- 
cal Education and Physical Fitness 
Through Health Education manuals and 
in the supplement to the latter manual 
which appeared in the January 3, 1944, 
issue of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY under 
the title of Pre-Induction Training in 
Heaith, Sanitation, and First Aid. In the 
first Victory Corps manual, physical ed- 
ucation is treated in terms of the Army 
picture as described, with essential modi- 
fication focused on the maturation level 
and the administrative capacity of the 
secondary schools and colleges. The 
second handbook treats health education 
by describing six basic and general ob- 


jectives, then sharpens the treatment by 
adding six more for the services, with one 
especially for the Air Forces. The pre- 
induction health supplement seeks to 
achieve an orientation to the military 
health situation with emphasis on phys- 
ical well-being. Further amplification 
would be repetitious—the outlines are all 
in the manuals. The important thing 
is to rediscover that the problem of 
physical fitness and health is as current 
as today and will always be with us. 


Shortage of Teachers 


There is one other problem that con- 
fronts administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers in the fields of physical educa- 
tion and health. That is the teacher 
shortage. Deferment of teachers in this 
group has been discussed in professional 
circles for months: The U. S. Office of 
Education has been interested, as has 
the National Education Association, Se- 
lective Service, and Congress. 

Useful suggestions concerning teacher 
shortage are contained in the September 
15, 1943 issue of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
in a report of a committee of physical 
education specialists both from civil life 
and the services called by Commissioner 
John W. Studebaker on the question, 
“Meeting Teacher Shortage in Wartime 
Physical Education.” Copies are avail- 
able at the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

In this connection, it is reasonable to 
suppose that a good many physical edu- 
cation teachers are or will be available 
because of disability discharge from the 
services. The U. S. Employment Service 
in each State should know about such 
cases; if not, a note to the National 
Headquarters in Washington should 
bring the desired information. 

Brig. Gen. Walter L. Weible, Director 
of Military Training for the Army, in 
speaking before the Federation of State 
High-School Athletic Associations on 
January 7, 1944 stated: “I assure you that 
you are making a most significant contri- 
bution to the Nation’s war effort. Most 
of the men you are sending us now from 
your secondary schools bring with them 
a foundation of physical fitness and 
health, and knowledge on which we can 
build.” 

Capt. Ralph Ingersoll in The Battle Is 
the Pay Of puts it this way: “The Rang- 
er Battalion I marched with at El Guet- 
tar had only one casualty all morning 
simply because their legs were so good 
that after marching all night they had 
plenty of reserve strength left for their 
attack—and because they were physical- 
ly able to attack with such agility, skill, 
and ferocity that they paralyzed the 
enemy.” 


Navy Civilian Jobs 

High-school counselors and school per- 
sonnel are urged to look into the oppor- 
tunities offered June graduates for 
civilian service in the Navy Department 
in Washington, D. C. 

There is continuing and increasing 
need for stenographers, typists, clerks, 
and accounting and auditing assistants 
in order to release enlisted Navy per- 
sonnel for special duty assignments. 
Though Civil Service appointments in 
the Navy are for the duration and 6 
months thereafter many civilians will 
continue their careers in Government 
service after this war as they did after 
the first World War. Numerous oppor- 
tunities for advancement are offered in 
the Navy Department on the basis of 
demonstrated ability, and employees are 
considered for positions in higher grades 
as vacancies occur. 

Entrance salaries are $146 a month for 
clerks, clerk typists, and clerk stenog- 
raphers; $164 for stenographers with 1 
year’s good experience, and accounting 
and auditing assistants who qualify for 
specialized positions receive $182.50 per 
month. 

Applicants must be 171% years old or 
over; not living in tight labor areas or 
employed in essential industry at their 
highest skills. They must qualify in prac- 
tical Civil Service tests and upon ap- 
pointment will either be retained for a 
period of service at a Naval Field Station 
or transferred directly to Washington, 
with first-class transportation paid in 
both instances. 

Personal aid services of every type are 
included in the extensive program of the 
Navy Department which begins at the 
Union Station where a counselor greets 
the new employee upon arrival and as- 
sists in locating accomodations which 
have met Navy standards. 

Nor does the counseling service stop 
here. Direction and assistance in finan- 
cial problems, health aids, recreational 
activities, educational opportunities and 
cultural advantages are all included in 
Navy’s service to the young worker. 

Every position, regardless of the duties 
it entails, gives the worker the satisfac- 
tion of making a war contribution—of 
being a part of our great Navy’s function 
and gaining valuable experience. 

Applicants should submit application 
to convenient local Civil Service offices; 
to a first- or second-class post office; or 
to the United States Employment Office. 
It is possible that there may be a Navy 
recruitment representative located in the 
town for a short period and in such 
case this representative should be 
contacted. 
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Wartime 


Counseling 
The Teacher of 


Vocational Agriculture 


The vocational agriculture teacher was 
recently described in Work and Training 
issued by the State Board of Education, 
Richmond, Va. The day’s work of a 
teacher in Virginia included the follow- 
ing duties: 

“1, Conducting classes almost every 
period during the school day for boys 
enrolled as regular students. 

“2. Conducting classes, usually at 
night, for boys no longer in school and 
for adult farmers. 

“3. Supervising the Food Production 
War Training Program, emphasizing the 
production and conservation of food and 
the conservation of farm machinery. 
The purpose of this war-created phase 
of the work is to aid farm families in 
producing more food, canning and stor- 
ing more food, and in taking care of farm 
machinery which can’t be replaced until 
after the war. Classes may, or may not, 
be the same as those mentioned above 
for boys out of school and adult farmers. 

“4, Supervising practical work which 
students do on their home farms as a 
part of the school program. 

“5. Performing routine duties required 
of all teachers and preparing reports for 
his supervisor and other officials. 

“6. Acting as a leader in agricultural 
activities in the community in which he 
is located. This includes serving as an 
adviser to Future Farmers of America 
chapters; organizing fairs, exhibits, and 
contests; working with all groups en- 
gaged in improving farm conditions; and 
attending conferences.” 


Qualifications 


In addition to a good personality, a 
teacher of vocational agriculture must: 
(1) Have been reared on a farm or have 
practical experience in farm work; (2) 
be a graduate of an approved college or 
university offering training in agricul- 
ture (4 years); and (3) obtain a certifi- 
cate from the State Department of Edu- 
cation which permits him to teach. 
Training 

There is a land-grant college in every 
State where a boy may take training in 
agriculture. These institutions are 
sometimes known as the agricultural 
college, State university, or A & M col- 
lege. A post card addressed to your State 
college or university will bring a catalog 
of the agricultural courses offered. 

There is a great need for teachers in 
this field as many who held Army com- 


missions were called to duty, others have 
been inducted, and many older men have 
taken up work on farms, or in industry. 
The situation is such that some schools 
have abandoned their agricultural de- 
partments, and others have been obliged 
to combine their classes with those of 
nearby schools. 


Education for 
Early Employment 


Among the occupational schools that 
are interesting boys in a large number 
of school activities is the Thomas A. Edi- 
son Occupational School at Cleveland, 
Ohio. This is a special school for boys 
of 14 years of age, or eligible for 7B 
grade, up to 20 years of age, who are defi- 
nitely interested in early employment 
rather than college. Their general aims 
as Stated in the school publication Guid- 
ance Facts are to develop occupation 
skills, develop good health, provide a 
background for leisure time activities, 
correct deficiencies in the fundamental 
operations, develop good work habits and 
wholesome attitudes, and prepare pupils 
to be intelligent consumers as well as 
intelligent producers. 

Special features sponsored by the 
school include a broad war activity pro- 
gram in which every pupil participates, a 
program of health and physical educa- 
tion including swimming, a program of 
guidance and adjustment, an expanded 
program of visual education, a function- 
ing victory council which is responsible 
for pupil participation in many school 
activities, a school bank, and a part-time 
industrial experience where some boys 
work in pairs on the same job. 

Attendance at the school is voluntary 
and it is desired that the parents as well 
as the boy approve the pregram offered 
and visit the school. For one period on 
Wednesday of every week, all boys en- 
gage in one of 27 different kinds of war 
activities which are sponsored by the Vic- 
tory Corps Council under the supervision 
of 37 teachers. In meeting the challenge 
of practical necessity, the school is offer- 
ing courses which will be of immediate 
help to the young man whether he goes 
into the armed forces or into industry: 
Shop theory and inspection; civic plan- 
ning and community projects; camou- 
ffage; junior aeronautics; model ship 
building; radio; map making and read- 
ing; and radio’code. Basic shop courses 
are also given, and each pupil spends 
approximately one half of his school day 
in shop work. 

The guidance and placement services 
are concerned with helping each boy to 


find the areas of life in which he is most 
competent. Placement of pupils is made 
by the school personnel counselor who 
knows the,job opportunities of the city. 


Migration Data for 
Counselors 


Guidance officers must be prepared to 
meet the migration problem when they 
counsel young workers and school chil- 
dren. According to new census releases 
“in the pre-war years 1935 to 1940, one- 
eighth of the population migrated at 
least from one county (or quasi county *) 
to another within the United States. 

“Of the 15,734,798 migrants, 9,239,749, 
or 59 percent, moved only within the 
State of their 1940 residence, 20 percent 
moved from a State contiguous to that 
of their 1940 residence, and 21 percent 
moved from noncontiguous States. A 
larger proportion of the rural-farm 
migrants than of urban or rural-non- 
farm migrants were migrants within a 
State. Only 11 percent of the rural-farm 
migrants moved from States not con- 
tiguous to that of their 1940 residence; 
the corresponding proportions for urban 
and rural-nonfarm migrants were 27 and 
17 percent, respectively. Of migrants in 
cities of 100,000 or more in 1940, 37 per- 
cent had migrated from noncontiguous 
States. 

“Migrants constituted 12.1 percent of 
the males, as compared with 11.8 percent 
of the females. The proportion of males 
was about the same as the proportion of 
females for each of the several types of 
migration. 

“Of the four regions, the West had the 
largest proportion (22.7 percent) of 
migrant population, and the percentage 
of the migrants to the Western States 
coming in from noncontiguous States 
was about two and one-half times as 
high as in any other region. In the 
Northeastern States, only 7.4 percent of 
the population were migrants, approxi- 
mately 60 percent of whom had moved 
within the State of their 1935 residence. 
Migrants in the North Central States and 
in the South were also predominantly 
migrants within a State. The proportion 
of the total population classified as 
migrants ranged from only 6.3 percent 
for Pennsylvania to 31.2 percent for 
Nevada. 

“California showed the largest net 
migration of white population with a net 
gain of 644,813. In contrast, Oklahoma 


1In the migration classification, a city of 
100,000 inhabitants or more is treated as a 
quasi county and the remainder of the 
county as a county. 
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showed the largest net loss of white 
population by migration, namely, 176,- 
485. Among nonwhites, New York had 
the largest net gain with 25,435, while 
Georgia showed the largest net loss for 
any State, namely, 30,801.” 

For more complete detail with tables 
consult Internal Migration in the United 
States, 1935 to 1940, Bureau of the Cen< 
sus, Series P-44, No. 10, issued April 7, 
1944, Washington 25, D. C. 


Free Posters Available 


We'll Take Care of the Rising Sun.— 
In this colorful anti-inflation poster, a 
soldier in tropical war zones counsels 
those at home to do their job in control- 
ling rising prices. Lists 7 keys to the 
prevention of inflation. Size 16’’ x 22’’, 

Don’t Kill Her Daddy With Careless 
Talk.—This poster of a school child anx- 
iously guarding her father’s picture is a 
gentle and effective addition to the im- 
portant series of posters that urge the 
safeguarding of war information. Size 
14%’’ x 20’’. 

If You Tell Where He’s Going, He May 
Not Get There.—A cheerful sailor ready 
for embarkation smiles his belief that his 
life will not be endangered by careless 
talk at home. Size 28’’ x 40’’. 

Keep the Home Front Pledge.—An 
anti-black-market poster. Symbolizes 
an American housewife taking the pledge 
(stated on the poster) which, if kept by 
every consumer, could stamp out the 
black market in food. Sizes 20’’ x 28’’ 
and 2812”’ x 40’’. 

The United Nations Fight for Free- 
dom.—Presents the flags of the United 
Nations with the Statue of Liberty sym- 
bolizing their common cause, Colorful 
and useful. Size 28’’ x 40’’. 

Give It Your Best.—A poster of the 
American Flag. Size 28’’ x 20’’. 

Careless Talk Got There First.— 
Against a dramatic tropical background, 
a soldier, shot while attacking, presents 
a vivid reminder of casualties that might 
be prevented by safeguarding war in- 
formation. Size 141%4’’ x 20’’. 

Above posters are available from the 
Bureau of Public Inquiries, Office of War 
Information, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington 25, D. C. 

The Teacher Serves the Nation in 
War—in Peace.—A poster designed to 
promote the campaign to relieve the 
teacher shortage. Presents a colorful, 
attractive teacher-pupil scene. Is of 
particular use in interesting prospective 
high school girl graduates in the teaching 
profession. Size 15’’ x 20’’. Available 


from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington 
6, D. C. 


TRAINING FOR 


POST-WAR OPPORTUNITIES 


Peace will undoubtedly bring new opportunities for skilled workers in the build- 


ing trades. 


It will also bring openings for those in distributive occupations. 


The publications listed below, although published before the war, are available 
and contain fundamental information for training. 


SELLING HOME FURNISHINGS (Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 216). 275 
pages, illustrated. 45 cents. 

Outlines the technique and application 
of salesmanship and how to sell home 
furnishings agreeably, intelligently, and 
competitively. Discusses furniture 
woods, their origin and use, interior dec- 
oration, floor coverings, draperies, the 
furnishing of various rooms of the home, 
ensemble selling, and accessories that 
mean “plus sales.” Subject matter is 
arranged in unit form with questions and 
reading list. Glossary, advertising sug- 
gestions, and teaching outline in ap- 
pendix. 


STONE SETTING—The Setting of Cut- 
Stone Trim in Brick Buildings (Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 106). 226 
pages. 20 cents. 

A manual for the use of competent brick- 

layer instructors to assist them in organ- 

izing methods of instruction. It outlines 
instructional material which a bricklayer 
apprentice or journeyman worker should 

Possess as a part of his trade. With each 

job outlined there is given a list of 

operations and technical information 
necessary to carry out the work. Well 
illustrated. 


GRANITE CUTTING—An Analysis of 
the Granite Cutter’s Trade (Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 187). 247 pages. 
35 cents. 

Section I of this bulletin discusses the 

problem of apprentice training in the 

granite industry; Section II tells of or- 
ganized apprentice training. In Section 

TII is given a classified analysis of the 

trade, and the use of analysis in prepar- 

ing courses of instruction is shown in 

Section IV. Suggestions to the instruc- 

tor are given in Section V. 62 illustra- 

tions, 


TRAINING FOR THE PAINTING AND 
DECORATING TRADE (Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 193). 138 pages, 
illustrated. 45 cents. 


This bulletin contains an analysis of the 
painting and decorating trade and an 
outline of plans which may be followed 
in training apprentices and workers in 
the trade. It cites qualifications and op- 
portunities for employment, health and 
safety hints for painters and decorators, 
equipment and supplies for classes, and 
fundamental information for the painter 
and decorator. 


RELATED INSTRUCTION FOR 
PLUMBER APPRENTICES (Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 200). 87 
pages, illustrated. 15 cents. 


The plumbing industry as a whole rec- 
ognizes the need of trained personnel for 
the carrying on of the industry and for 
the promotion and conservation of the 
Nation’s health. This publication dis- 
cusses the selection and training of 
plumber apprentices, the apprentice in- 
structor, and instruction for the appren- 
tice. It also presents outlines for re- 
lated instruction for the apprentice with 
analyses of typical installations. 


BUILDING ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE FARM (Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 209). 97 pages, illustrated. 
20 cents. 


A publication designed to provide teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture with reliable 
subject matter organized in usable teach- 
ing form for systematic instruction in 
building safe and simple electrical equip- 
ment for the farm. 


LIGHT FRAME HOUSE CONSTRUC- 


TION (Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 145). 214 pages, illustrated. 40 
cents. 


This bulletin is to be used mainly as a 
source of technical information for jour- 
neyman carpenters, foremen, and ap- 
prentices under insiruction. The major 
part is concerned with technical infor- 
mation relating to type jobs which con- 
stantly recur in house building. The 
last two chapters treat the subject of the 
characteristics of wood and the grading 
of lumber. 


BRICKLAYING—An Analysis of the 
Trade (Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 208). 238 pages. 40 cents. 


Contains comprehensive information 
concerning the use of brick in practically 
every phase of building construction. A 
well-illustrated treatise for supervisors 
and instructors of trade classes in voca- 
tional schools, with suggestions for 
teaching the trade to apprentices. More 
than 150 illustrations. 


Single copies of the above publications 
may be obtained at the prices indicated 
with a discount of 25 percent on orders 
for 100 copies or more of any one publi- 
cation or assortment of publications. 

Send your order, with remittance, to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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School Census and 
Enrollment in Full-Time 


on data for 1940, the enrollment by 
grade, and by estimated age based on the 
10 States reporting age. 

The public elementary and high-school 
enrollments represented 84.2 percent of 
children 5 to 17 years of age, inclusive, 


° in 1941-42. This percentage does not 
Public Day Schools, l O94 ] .42 include pupils enrolled in other than the 


The following trends and statistical 
tables on population and enrollments 
were prepared by David T. Blose, asso- 
ciate specialist in educational statistics. 


School Population 

The school population, ages 5 to 17, 
inclusive, as estimated by the Bureau of 
the Census, was highest on July 1, 1934 
vhen it reached 32,392,749 but, due pri- 
marily to lessened birthrates, it was only 
29,183,560 on July 1, 1942. Although the 
birthrate is increasing at the present 
time, we may reasonably expect a fur- 
ther decrease of approximately 600,000 
in elementary school ages between 1942 
and 1946 due to the low birthrates in the 
1930's 

After 1946 we may expect consider- 
able increases in the elementary ages and 
a resulting increase in school enroll- 
ments. We may expect the number of 
children of high-school ages to decrease 
about 1,500,000 between 1942 and 1952 
after which the present increases in 
birthrates will effect increases in the 
high-school age group. 


Enrollmenis 

Enrollments in both elementary and 
high school continued to decrease in the 
school year 1941-42. Since 1934, when 
the total enrollment was 26,434,193 in 
full-time day schools, there has been a 
decrease of 1,871,720 pupils or 7.1 percent 
as shown by the accompanying table 1 
of a series of 5 being published in Educa- 
tion for Victory. Elementary schools 
have fared much worse in falling enroll- 
ments than the high schools due to the 
fact that decreasing enrollments are just 
beginning to affect the high schools. 
There were 21,278,593 pupils in kinder- 
garten and elementary grades in 1929-30. 
This number decreased to 18,174,668 in 
1941-42, a loss of 3,103,925 or 14.6 percent 
less than in 1929-30. Elementary en- 
rollments will reach their lowest point 
about 1946 after which we may expect 
considerable increases for several years. 

The decreasing birth rates are just be- 
ginning to affect high-school enroll- 
ments, The year 1940-41 showed an en- 
rollment of 6,713,913 pupils in the past 
4 years and the postgraduate year of the 


full-time public day schools. Private, 
parochial, and other schools with ele- 


public high schools. The 1941-42 high- mentary and high-school departments 


school enrollment was over 300,000 less represented an additional 10 percent. In 


due to the war, employment in industry, the school population table below, it will 
and lessening birthrate. The war and pe noticed that the older age groups have 
easy employment are probably the great- more persons than the younger groups; 
est causes at present, but the decreasing this shows the result of birth trends. In 
birthrate will cause decreases for 10 years 1937 the birth rate was 17.1 per thousand 
unless effective action is taken to cause of total population which would corre- 
a larger percent of pupils who enter ele- spond with the 2,120,896 who were the 
mentary school to stay through high  5-_year-olds in 1942, while the 1925 birth 
school. About 75 percent of the high- rate was 21.3 per thousand which would 
school population was in some form of correspond with 2,427,792 who were 17 
public or private educational institution years old in 1942. As a basis of planning 
in 1941-42, for the future the number of births, ad- 

Table A below, for 1941-42 gives esti- justed for underenumeration, since 1923 
mated census by age July 1, 1942, based _is shown in Table B below. 























TABLE A 
Estimated school population by age, | Number of pupils enrolled in each Estimated number of pupils en 
1941-42 grade, 1941-42 rolled by age, 1941-42 
Age Number Grade Number Age Number 

Total ~— none 29, 183, 560 : | 24, 562, 473 i icenthininisheiiaitidtatt 24, 562, 473 
Elementary ........... 18, 174, 668 | 4 years or less........-- 55, 618 
rR : 2, 120, 896 Kindergarten. .... years 2 510, 881 
6 ve ? Sarees ene 2, 155, 492 First grade_.....- 2, CS | 2,011, 671 
TON cictaiiidsimaedciipann 2, 147, 070 Second grade_..... ; 2, eS 
8 years vanisiamusantin 2, 058, 857 Third grade.__....... 2, a ee 2, 073, 567 
9 years initiatives 2, 098, 687 Fourth grade........- 2, 196, 732 | 9 years.................} 206003 
| ER noe eee oe 2, 208, 161 Fifth grade_....... ‘ 2, 166, O18 | 10 years.........<.-~<<- 2, 120, 320 
a a 5, 104 Sixth grade oe eR Eee 2, 137, 952 
SE PONTE 5 acid nienenacns 2, 313, 393 Seventh grade. ....-. 2,060,752 | 12 years oe 2, 126, 241 
I namneteaeate } 2,221,918 Fighth grade. mae 1,679, 782 | 13 years _ ensues 2, 102, 845 

| — | 

| ERISD sc00)......c<«<<« 6, 387, 805 | 

| | 
14 years 2, 430, 679 First year is 14 years... sioprensdcsi 2, 063, 925 
Be SO diknncatnnceeenan | 2, 394, 545 Second year......... 5 1, 896, 703 
16 years. ....... GH 2,410,966 | Third year..........- | 1,450, 788 we... 1, 627, 169 
ff. sl 2, 427, 792 Fourth year.......... 5 Sey PERT 3e SON inccsansnnas . 1, 166, 347 
} | Postgradyate........- 31,090 | 18 years.........- wa 356, 7S4 
| ne 115, 063 
20 or more.-- nee 26, O11 





No1£.—By reading these columns across some relationship will be noticed by comparing population age, grade in 
school, and age of pupils enrolled. 


TABLE B 





Date | Births Date | Births Date Births 












TEA danateeniacxnciages | 2, 823, 700 || 1930 2, 410, 000 
2, 500, 000 
2, 474, 000 
2, 555, 000 
2, 717, 200 
3, 036, 752 
3, 189, 189 





| 1934 
1935... 
1936 
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TaBLeE 1.—School census, and pupils 


States), 1941-42 


enrolled in public day schools, classified by elementary and secondary (excluding duplicates within 





Population 
5-17 years 


|both inclusive 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Btate, District of Columbia 


or outlying part I (estimated) 
July 1, 1942 


Continental U. 8.: 
1941-42 --| 20,183, 560 














Boys 





| 24, 562, 473 





144-41 29,494,410 | 25, 206, 138 
1939-40 | 29, 805, 250 25, 433, 542 
ee ---| 30, 789, 000 25, 975, 108 
eee | 31,618,000 | 26, 367, 098 | 
ee 49 26, 434, 193 
1929-30. ee eee ee | 31, 571, 322 25, 678, 015 
| a ees 27, 728,788 | 21, 578, 316 
ee _...| 24,230,948 | 17, 813, 852 
1899-1900 wece-eee---| 21, 404,322 | 15, 503, 110 
Rite nnnenecwentnnnne | | 666, 738 | 
Arizona. -..- | 116, 430 
Arkansas. ..- | 441, 106 
California... cada 1, 1, 225, 850 
Colorado. -....... ietinetiianae . j 214, 022 
Connecticut -. 266, 808 
Co ee 42, 505 
Oe . 441, 692 | 369, 036 
Georgia.....- - sae 808, 867 | 713, 094 


sGehe......- sian ee 123, 249 


8 Re eee : 1, 520, 941 
Indiana......- 





Towa.-.....-. a iio 542, 301 | 





118, 821 
| 1, 196, 770 
669, 148 


; 400, 934 
Se ees — 393, 455 362, 812 
ich cision eniemenm mins , 748 | 575, 107 
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Jat, ORO 20, 765, 037 10, 645, 991 | 10, 046 5, 669, 15€ 2, 80% | 2, 867, 034 
21, 278, 503 | 10,842,257 | 10, 334 4, 399, 422 2, 115, 22 
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56, 504 
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20, 746 | ), 128 
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40, 168 
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3, 029 
10, 618 
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1 Distribution by sex estimated. 
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72, 474 
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175, 195 
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Information 
Exchange 


Victory Farm Volunteers 
Packets 


Principals of high schools and ele- 
mentary schools in many localities are 
being called upon to cooperate with the 
Extension Service of their State agricul- 
tural colleges in recruitment of boys and 
girls for farm labor during the growing 
and harvesting seasons. Some commu- 
nities have found it practical to register 
students just before the close of the 
school year, after a plan for operating 
the local program has been drawn up 
by representatives of schools, parents, 
farmers, health and welfare groups, 
youth-serving agencies, and other inter- 
ested groups. 

A complete file of reference material 
covering organization and administra- 
tion, standards and policies, and reports 
of actual cxperiences in different areas 
in 1942 and 1943 may be obtained from 
the Information Exchange by ordering 
loan packet XVIII-G-3, Victory Farm 
Volunteers. The packet contains the lat- 
est reports available from the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau entitled, Supervised Stu- 
dent Labor on Farms and Boys and Girls 
Employed in Agricultural Programs— 
1943, in addition to such valuable man- 
uals as Training In-School Nonfarm 
Youth for Wartime Food Production 
(U. S. Office of Education) and Guides to 
Successful Employment of Non-Farm 
Youth in Wartime Agriculture (U. S. 
Children’s Bureau). 

Four State bulletins should be of spe- 
cial interest to groups planning programs 
for the first time in 1944: Living and 
Working on a Farm (Illinois), Keeping 
Fit for Farm Work (Indiana), Farm Vic- 
tory Service (California), and Manual for 
Training Farmer Employers to Use Inez- 
perienced Labor (Michigan). 


Exchange Sometimes Gets 
‘‘Swamped”’ 


For several weeks the Information Ex- 
change has been unable to fill requests 
for loan packets promptly, due to war- 
time conditions affecting personnel and 
the heavy demand for packets. The in- 
convenience caused by celays in mailing 
is sincerely regretted and it is hoped that 
the situation can be improved before 
long. Packets are being sent to borrow- 
ers as soon as possible after orders are 
received, but it is advisable to request 
packets well in advance of the date the 
materials are needed. 


In addition to anticipating the need 
for packets on certain dates, a generous 
allowance should be made for time in 
transit, since packets are fourth-class 
mail. As an illustration, a request for 
packets from California requires at least 
a week to reach Washington, D. C., if 
sent by ordinary first-class mail, and the 
packets themselves may require twice this 
time to reach their destination, depend- 
ing upon conditions governing the move- 
ment of mail across the country. 

So many requests were received for 
packets to be used during China Book 
Week in March, for Pan-American Day 
on April 14, and during Russia Book 
Week in May that not ail orders could 
be filled and some schools were disap- 
pointed at not receiving materials in- 
tended for library displays or for as- 
sembly programs. Persons are notified 
when their names are placed on waiting 
lists for any packets they have ordered. 





ESMWT Appraisal 


(From page 10) 

The enrollment-population ratio in- 
creases as the labor supply becomes less 
adequate, indicating that the program is 
sensitive and responsive to labor short- 
ages, 

The findings of this study show that 
ESMWT is placing training where it is 
most needed, i. e., in centers of war pro- 


duction and in areas of labor shortage. 
Such findings warrant commendation of 
the representatives of the participating 
colleges and universities into whose 
hands has been placed the responsibility 
for determining the training needs, and 
for organizing training programs to meet 
them. 





Naval Aviation Physi- 
cal Training Manuals 


A series of 13 manuals prepared by and 
for officers engaged in the physical train- 
ing of naval aviation personnel is now 
available for purchase by civilians inter- 
ested in physical training. The manuals 
contain teaching materials suitable for 
use in high-school and college physical 
education programs. 

One volume is devoted to each of the 
following: Basketball; boxing; football; 
gymnastics and tumbling; hand-to-hand 
combat; labor engineering; mass exer- 
cise, tests, games; military track; soccer; 
survival; swimming; the sports program; 
wrestling. 

The books are illustrated and are uni- 
formly printed and bound. The list 
prices will vary around $2 each. 

These naval aviation manuals may be 
obtained from the United States Naval 
Institute, Annapolis, Md. 





IT’S TIME 





TO GET READY FOR 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Perhaps plans for your summer camp are well under 
way. If so, be sure to get this pamphlet which tells 
how you can make your camp a training school for 
the democratic way of life. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE SUMMER CAMP 


Education and National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 23 


Make this summer’s camp experience an education 
for democracy no less challenging than that pro- 
vided through the schools. Give boys and girls an 
opportunity to see democracy at work. 20 pages, 
illustrated. 15 cents. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
licatiens should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 














New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publication 


Preemployment Trainees and War Pro- 
duction. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 88p.,illus. (Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 224, Defense 
Training Series No. 2.) 15 cents. 

Findings of a follow-up survey of a sam- 
ple of the more than 5 million persons who 
had received training in preemployment 
courses through the federally financed pro- 
grams of defense training and war produc- 


tion training in public vocational schools 
from July 1, 1940, to June 1942, inclusive. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. U.S. Public 
Health Service. Get Free Training With 
Pay in the Worild’s Proudest Profession; 
Join the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. Wash- 
ington, [1944]. (Folder 6p.) Free. 

Gives qualifications, income and oppor- 
tunities offered by enlistment in the U. S 
Cadet Nurse Corps. 

Federal Works Agency. Office of Gen- 
eral Counsel. War Public Works. Com- 
piled by Minnie Wiener, Law Librarian, 
under the direction of Alan Johnstone, 
General Counsel. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 171 p. 
25 cents. Single copies free from Fed- 
eral Works Agency, Office of General 
Counsel, as long as supply lasts. 

A compilation of statutes, Executive Or- 
ders, reguiations, and other documents re- 
lating to the construction, financing, oper- 


ation, and maintenance of community facil- 
ities under the Lanham Act, as amended. 


U. S. Army. Women’s Army Corps. 
Woman’s Place in War. Washington, 
1944. 30 p. Illustrated. Free. 


This recruiting booklet names 239 types 
of jobs WACs are performing. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Growing Vegetables in Town and City, 
by Victor R. Boswell and Robert E. 
Wester. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 40 p. Illustrated. 
(Department of Agriculture, Miscellane- 
ous Publication No. 538.) 5 cents. 

Planning the garden, preparing the soil, 
planting, care, culture of specific crops, and 
harvesting are discussed. Recommends ad- 


vising with the reliable authority nearest 
home. 


A Victory Gardener’s Hand- 
book on Insects and Diseases. By W. H. 
White and S. P. Doolittle. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
30 p. Illustrated. (Department of Agri- 
culture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 
525.) 10 cents. Single copies free from 
Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Information, as long as supply lasts. 

Prepared to aid the gardener identify the 
more common insects and diseases that at- 
tack vegetable gardens, and to provide him 
with simple remedies. 

Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Nutrition and the War; Opin- 
ions about Food, and their Significance 
for Better Nutrition. Washington, No- 
vember 1943. 29 p. Processed. Free. 

Based upon a number of exploratory 
studies in the field of attitudes regarding 
nutrition and foods. Written for the use 
of State nutrition committees and their 
coordinating agencies. 

Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. Potatoes in Popu- 
lar Ways. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. (Folder, 8 
p.) Illustrated. (AWI-85.) 5 cents a 
copy; 100 copies, $1. Free from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Office of In- 
formation, as long as supply lasts. 

Shows why potatoes are on your priority 
list for year-round eating; and gives 17 
recipes for their preparation. 

Office of Personnel, Division 
of Training. Easier Typing; Conserve 
Your Energy, Conserve Your Time, Con- 
serve Your Typewriter. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, No- 
vember 1943. 19 p. MDlustrated. (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Administrative 
Series No. 1.) Single copies, 5 cents; 
100 copies, $3.75. 


Suggests how you can do your typing 
easier, quicker, and better. A useful refer- 
ence booklet for students of typing. 

U. S. Department of Commerce. Bu- 
reau of the Census. Governmental Units 
in the United States: 1942. Preliminary 


summary. Washington, 1944 5 p. 
Processed. Single copies free as long as 
supply lasts. 

Contains only Nation-wide and State totals 

of various types of governmental units. A 
detailed report is in preparation. 
‘ State Finances: 
1943. Vol. 3. (Statistical Compendium.) 
Preliminary summary. Washington, 
1944. 10 p. Processed. Single copies 
free as long as supply lasts. 


A general summary of the situation is sup- 
plemented by tables giving details for each 
of the 48 States. 

or Uncle Sam: How He 
Grew; 150 Years of American History as 
Recorded in the U. S. Census. By Roscoe 
Wright. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 74 p. Illustrated. 
20 cents. 

Interprets the increase of information col- 
lected, from 5 questions in 1790 to more than 
6,000 in 1940, as evidence that the real meas- 
ure of a nation is the origins, habits, occu- 
pations, culture, and standards of living of 
its people; and shows the value of the facts 
available in 1941, to the prosecution of the 
War. Useful reference book for senior high 
schools. 

U. S. Department of the Treasury, 
War Finance Division, Education Sec- 
tion. Figure It Out! A Living Newspaper 
About War Bonds and Stamps. Pre- 
pared by John A. McGee; music com- 
posed by Owen Haynes. Washington. 
[1944.] 43 p. Processed. The follow- 
ing materials are free to those interested 
in putting on a performance: 12 copies 
of the script; 4 of the vocal arrangements 
of the music; and 1 each of the slide film, 
orchestration of the music, and pattern 
for a Squander Bug costume. 

A dramatized presentation of the main 
facts relating to America’s inflated currency, 
unfolded through dialog, narrative, songs, 
dances, and charts and pictures projected on 
ascreen. For high schools with the assistance 
of adults in the community. Capable of 
many adaptations. 

U. S. Office of Defense Transportation. 
Division of Motor Transport. Steering 
Maintenance. Prepared for the Division 
by a committee of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, Inc. Washington, U. S. 
Government Prirting Office, 1944. 10 p. 
Illustrated. 10 cents each; discount of 
25 percent on orders for quantities of 
100 or more. Free from Office of Defense 
Transportation, Division of Motor Trans- 
port; and from district offices as long as 
the supply lasts. 


A specific reference booklet useful for stu- 
dents of vocational courses 
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